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EDITORIALS 


Deficit Talking Ninety per cent of us find it easier to gripe than to be 
grateful. Only one out of ten lepers “returned to give 

thanks.” The other nine knew what they lacked before they were healed but 

failed to remember with gratitude what their Lord had done for them. 

It is common for us to talk about what we lack. But to dwell continually 
on our deficiencies only magnifies them and brings us to the brink of de- 
spondency. 

We have done much “deficit talking” on manpower in the church. There 
is no doubt that the shortage is severe, and the people of God must be told 
this. But it is equally true that we are preparing more workers than we have 
ever done before in the history of our church. 

This spring about 875 men and women will be assigned the care of souls 
and the task of bringing the Gospel “to all nations.” This, we submit, is 
a Pentecostal blessing and a staggering outpouring of God’s goodness. 

We dare not pass by lightly the fact that the Holy Spirit, who turned the 
hearts of 3,000 to Christ on Pentecost, has stirred the hearts of 4,000 young 
men and women to enter the schools of the prophets in Synod. 

What we have already received by God’s gracious bounty should stimulate 
us to wipe out the deficit by doing three things at once: 

1. We should pray the Lord of the harvest for men and women after His 

heart to begin their preparation to be reapers of the harvest. 

2. We should quickly expand our training program and erect the necessary 

facilities, provide the proper tools, and secure the qualified staffs to 
double our “output” of men and women who will “put out” the best 
that is in them for the Lord’s work. 

_ 8. We should recruit the best of our youthful timber in our congregations 
for the task of bearing the old rugged Cross to the untold millions still 
untold. 


When we are tempted to “deficit talking” and reflect on how little we have 
to do so much, may the Holy Spirit be our Comforter in the true sense of 
the word — the One to fill us with courage. The next decade in the church 
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ought not find us priding ourselves on our creeping common sense, which 
clings to facts and figures which are but shadows and forgets that we have 
an almighty Helper and Friend at our sides. Rather, we should face the next 
decade in confident reliance on the guidance of the same Spirit who in the 
past decade has led 650,000 men and women into our communion! 

We need much in Synod. We need many more pastors and teachers. But, 
above all else, we need thankful hearts for what we already have. Then we 
shall have more determination to secure, under God, what we need. 

M.L. K. 


The Battle Is On Children should be provided with at least a twelve- 

year education at public expense. This is a premise 
quite commonly accepted by the citizens of our country. In fact, state laws 
pertaining to education and employment give children little choice but to 
go to school. 

What happens when they are in school? At the elementary level the ques- 
tion can be answered in a reasonably satisfactory manner. However, the high 
school years pose a problem. Recall to your mind that the traditional curri- 
culum was college preparatory. At time went on, more and more people, by 
free will or coercion, went to high school. Many could not handle the program. 
Teachers were compelled to water down their courses or be especially tolerant. 
Occasionally a “pullman” was added to the schedule. Now, however, these 
subtle techniques are to be abandoned. High school administrators are appar- 
ently getting ready to deal with the inevitable. In recent months there has 
been talk about a “dream school,” a school in which each child will have the 
opportunity to develop his particular interests and abilities to the utmost. 
(One wonders whether the anticipated “dream school” will be the kind 
H. C. Morvison at one time referred to as a “clubhouse for adolescents.” ) 
The question is not, “Can Johnny read?” but rather, “What can we do with 
Johnny whether he can read or not?” In addition to being kept off the streets, 
he should be occupied in some profitable way. That the program is already 
in operation can be concluded from the fact that courses in Latin, algebra, 
physics, and history are on the decline, whereas physical education, industrial 
subjects, and home economics show growth. Chemistry is being replaced by 
sociology, which at the high school level tends to degenerate into little more 
than entertaining, and perhaps slightly discolored, conversation. 

All of this makes the college professors wave their arms in despair and 
horror. To stem the tide of incoming incompetents, some private colleges and 
universities have already adopted a program of entrance examinations. The 
state schools are not so fortunate. They are, by and large, unfortunate victims 
of an impending inundation which may not only sweep away a superstructure, 
but also fracture the very foundations on which a respectable academic struc- 
ture can be built and supported. 
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What is a possible answer? Classification of high school students. Forget 
about the concept that everybody is entitled to a college education at public 
expense. Society cannot afford “dream schools” at the college level. It can- 
not afford to spend several thousand dollars for one ornate sticker on a suit- 
case. Why waste the student’s time and society's money? Efficiency seems 
to require admitting students to colleges and universities on the basis of com- 
petency — mental, of course. 


What does all of this mean to our educational system? Let us avoid being 
swept around and around by a maelstrom of organized uncertainty. Sticking 
with a solid curriculum will pay big dividends. Such a program may be dif- 
ficult and at times not too interesting. However, let us assume that the great 
and good things in life are not necessarily easy to achieve and that interest 
is a consequence more than it is the cause of wholesome activity. H.G. 


Elite Illiteracy Illiteracy implies a failure to attain a standard that 

has been set. Widespread in our educational system 
there is evidence of pressure being brought by student leaders to choose or 
select to turn in inferior work. They bring social pressure to bear on their 
classmates to do the same. This reduces the amount of work that a teacher 
will require. The class will get by with a minimum of work. 

When influences of this type become widespread, the result can be frus- 
trating to those who must teach people who come with inferior preparation. 
Dean William Warren of Columbia University School of Law complains: “We 
are entitled to expect that the college graduate be able to read argumentative 
or expository prose swiftly, comprehendingly, and retentively; that he be able 
to express himself in speech and writing grammatically, literately, and pre- 
cisely; that he has learned the basic lesson of using the dictionary. But we 
have found that few of our entering students, however carefully selected, 
possess these skills to the extent needed for law study. ... Any encourage- 
ment one might derive from robust percentages of those who had received 
training in writing is shattered when one actually encounters in mass the 
written work of law students. Even the most tolerant of critics will concede 
that whatever be the arts of which the students are bachelors, writing is not 
one of them.” 

For four years students have been attending a college or a university. 
It has been assumed that these intelligent people were able to use their native 
language efficiently in the classes which they have attended. They have com- 
municated ideas by spoken and written words in many crucial situations. 
It has been pretended that these students have been using above-standard 
English while they were expressing themselves in the college and university 
environment. The law school dean doesn’t think so. He feels they have not 
developed the use of the language properly. 

Let’s go one step farther down. 
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From the University of Illinois it has been reported recently that “right 
now (1955) the freshman average of failures on the rhetoric placement tests 
(they give them a theme to write and then ask them to pass an objective test 
in grammar and language usage) is staggering: 29.8 per cent or almost one 
out of three. Twenty years ago it was 7.7 per cent or not quite eight out of 
one hundred.” 

Why? 

Formal grammar, of course, has fallen into disrepute. It should not be 
taught on the high school level. But that is not the real answer. Some high 
school seniors come to college having written only a theme or two and no 
longer paper. They have not been forced into expressing their thoughts, plans, 
and experiences in clear, precise, and readable language. Associate these con- 
ditions with the pressure that is brought by social leaders in the class who 
may respect a bright student as a “brain” but won't invite him over to the 
fountain for a coke with the gang, and desire to develop skill in expression 
will be effectively stifled. If the school will not counter such pressure with 
the greater pressure of homework that must meet standards, the illiterate elite 
of the class will have their way. 


What about writing skills in the elementary schools? 


The elementary school curriculum has been loaded with more and more 
until there is relatively little time to develop the basic skills. To learn skills 
there must be time for practice. Has the period which should be devoted to 
writing been reduced so much that the average pupil does not find the time 
or opportunity to express even one idea or one experience? Do teachers have 
too many pupils and so too little time in a day to look over papers that are 
written out? Have we given in to too many so-called labor-saving fill-in work- 
books and tests in the language arts to the abiding damage done to our pupils? 
Given half a chance, most of them would take real pride in expressing a written 
thought in acceptable and crisp language with every word spelled correctly. 
To learn to write, you write. Today, who writes? 


Unwittingly the doctrine of individual difference, grading on a curve, and 
other educational practices have played into the hands of those who are will- 
ing to let paralyzing mediocrity reduce the standards to the lowest common 
denominator. Thus they have blindly fostered an elite illiteracy. j.G 


Let’s Face Reality Tradition and experiences of the past are apt to 

obscure our vision and blur reality. They may 
become blinders which dim our outlook on life so that the “past and to come 
seem best; things present worst.” This is strikingly brought to our attention 
when we observe that our older generation fails to understand the problems 
of youth. What is the cause of that cultural dislocation, that age conflict, in 
our social structure today? 
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The effects of cultural change are especially reflected by the modern 
family. That basic social institution no longer provides the close interaction 
between the young and the old members as did the family in earlier times. 
Today the occupation of the father, and at times of the mother, makes for 
less intimate association between parents and children. The mobility of our 
population no longer allows uncles and aunts and other adult kin to be in 
close contact with their young relatives. As a result of these changes, youth 
seeks its companions among those of its own age and tries to meet and solve 
its problems without counsel and guidance of adults. 


Here is a social problem which confronts the school with a real challenge. 
If the Christian school is to meet that problem, the teacher must face reality. 
He must not be shortsighted because of practices and conditions and tradi- 
tions of the past. This does not imply modifications of the fundamental truths 
and moral standards which God has established for all times and which are 
not subject to change. It does require, however, that the teacher understands 
the problems of modern youth and the social environment in which they are 
rooted. Then, and then only, will he be able to guide and instruct intelligently 
and effectively. 

The Apostle Paul was not blind to reality. When he saw the flagrant 
idolatry in the city of Athens and found an altar erected to the Unknown God, 
he made that observation the keynote of his famous oration on Mars Hill. 
The Savior adjusted His ministry to the prevailing spiritual and social con- 
ditions of His day. That is strikingly illustrated by His parables; by His 
association with poor and rich, with simple folk and with scholars; by His 
observation of children at play, which His reference to their play activities 
indicates. 

In order to be worthy instruments of the Holy Spirit in the work of 
Kingdom building, we must strive to walk in wisdom and to redeem the time 
without isolating ourselves from the realities of life. The words of the poet 
may well serve as a guide to us who are privileged to be special workers 
in the Lord’s vineyard: 

“Act, act, in the living present! 

Heart within and God o’erhead.” TKy 


First In THE Drama, — First and foremost in the drama of education is 
the social scene in which it is enacted. The school is in the midst of all the 
elements of this scene —the soil and climate; the land, the streams, minerals 
and timber; the people, black and white; their homes, farms, factories, shops, 
and roads; their work and play; their houses and gardens; their food and 
clothing, their amusements and folkways; their govenment; their problems of 
disease and crime; their poverty, their wealth; their vanishing natural resources; 
their economic uncertainty; their insecurity of position or place; their joys and 
sorrows; their children and anxieties for the future. 

ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Critical Areas in Our Sunday School 


WALTER RIESS 


It is accurate to say that the earliest 
appeals of Lutheranism were directed 
toward adult minds. Martin Luther 
shaped his first words for the mature 
eyes and complicated dialectic of 
Roman Catholic dogmaticians. When 
he found later that he could get no- 
where on this level, he was forced to 
break with the Roman clergy and 
appeal to the people. And even then 
his treatises, though simpler, could 
scarcely be read and understood by 
any but mature adult thinkers. 

His Catechisms grew out of the 
Reformation, not the Reformation out 
of the Catechisms. It was the same 
with the children’s hymns and the 
simple prayers. These represented 
Luther’s consequent adjustment to 
the needs of his people: “As the head 
of the family should teach . . . in 
a simple way to his household.” And 
we would make a mistake to think 
he had an easy time in turning his pen 
toward the very young. In one of 
his letters, at least, Luther confessed 
horror at the immense amount of 
work which went into writing a de- 
cent page. Adjustment came hard. 

Adjustment has come hard for Lu- 
therans ever since. The whole Sunday 
school movement, begun by Robert 
Raikes in the late 18th century, put 
a fresh adjustment crisis squarely be- 
fore the face of later American Lu- 
theranism. The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod is still struggling to 
meet that crisis successfully, although 
we have made huge strides in Sunday 
school development since our lin- 


guistic dilemma began to recede into 
the background a decade or so ago. 
Nevertheless the job of adjustment 
never ends — either for an individual 
or for a church. And it may be profit- 
able to pinpoint certain critical areas 
which, now or in the future, may 
cause us to shift emphases in our 
Sunday school curriculum, program, 
methodology, and outreach. 


THE TEEN-AGE VORTEX 

A swirling whirlpool is sucking 
down about one fifth of our member- 
ship — and that right after we confirm 
them. We are losing about 17 per 
cent of our postconfirmands. We are 
losing them not only from Sunday 
school enrollment but also from 
church enrollment. And of the 83 
per cent which remain on church 
records, only a scant minority con- 
tinue in Sunday school Bible classes. 

In 1954 The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod confirmed 34,048. 
The total enrollment in Junior Bible 
class, that year, was 84,693 — about 
a fourth of what it could have been, 
since this Junior enrollment repre- 
sents four confirmation classes. Now 
look at the Senior Bible class for that 
same year: 4,718 —a plummet of 
30,000 Sunday school members from 
the Junior class. 

Written between those digits is an 
essay of gigantic implications: the 
heartaching search of all churches, 
and society itself, for a way to chan- 
nel into sanctioned paths the fierce 
will, energy, and fear of adolescence. 
But our church may take small com- 
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fort from the widespread teen-age 
problem. Granted that we are hold- 
ing many of our youth to lives of 
highest consecration, we still have 
the fact of loss before us. And facts 
— as the brutal saying goes — are facts. 

Our church has started to meet this 
situation in several ways. Our youth 
program of the Walther League cur- 
rently promotes leader-training and 
service-volunteer camps all over the 
country. From personal experience 
we feel these retreats to be the most 
fruitful effort our church has made in 
youth work so far. There is no reckon- 
ing what good the some sixty 1956 
Lutheran Service Volunteer schools 
may accomplish; but it would be 
foolish to underestimate the long- 
range effects of this ambitious and 
devoutly spiritual program. In the 
Sunday school area specifically, our 
church has launched, after a year’s 
thought and preliminary work, a to- 
tally new Bible study program, in- 
cluding fresh materials and curricu- 
lum content. At present writing, this 
material has reached over 50,000 
teen-agers, a greater number than 
show up in the formal enrollment 
records of our church. So there seems 
to be an expansion taking place here, 
and we may pray for a continuing 
surge. 


FIRST YEARS: VITAL YEARS 

Personality patterns, according to 
many psychologists, develop mainly 
during the first three years of a child’s 
life. The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod is just beginning to wake up 
to the relevancy which this discovery 
holds for our Sunday school work. 


Only recently we have set out to 
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structure a sound workable set of 
Sunday school materials for the Nurs- 
ery class, arrowed directly for the 
minds of the 28,963 enrollees, ages 
three and four. From almost all re- 
ports, the new Nursery Bible lessons 
are proving themselves a real aid to 
the spiritual development of those 
first big years in the lives of our 
children. 

But the 28,968 enrolled do not 
nearly approximate our true potential 
in Nursery work. In the year 1953 
our church baptized 75,932 children 
—and this would represent our mini- 
mum potential right now. In other 
words, we have succeeded in gather- 
ing into religious learning situations 
a little better than one third of the 
tots. Over 60 per cent, presumably, 
will begin their Sunday school instruc- 
tion after their personality patterns 
have pretty well set. 

This is not to disparage the constant 
spiritual growth and development of 
the person all life long. But we want 
to recognize psychological statements 
for what they are — and we owe it to 
our people to try to meet the situa- 
tions which these statements portray. 
If there is any truth to the assertion 
that those earliest years are vital 
years for personality development, we 
would do well to aim a special effort 
at this critical area. It is the writer’s 
personal feeling that the teen-age and 
Nursery areas combine to form one 
of the largest and almost virgin “in- 
side-mission” fields of our church. 


THE BIG PICTURE 
Our church has received some note, 
in late years, for its steady and quite 
amazing growth. Our 1954 record of 
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2,104,427 souls represents an expan- 
sion of 40 per cent over the soul count 
of 10 years back. That's almost a 
doubling of membership in a decade 
—something certainly worth being 
happy about. 

Unfortunately, our Sunday school 
outreach does not always appear con- 
sistent with our church’s over-all 
missionary activity. As of the last 
totals, 4,815 Sunday schools were ac- 
tive in the field. Those Sunday schools 
enrolled 62,443 “pupils from non- 
Lutheran homes.” All of which says 
that our Sunday schools, on an aver- 
age, are reaching out to win not quite 
13 souls each per year. 

That phrase, “on an average,” bears 
a lot of weight. Some Districts in our 
church have learned to make the 
Sunday school a dynamic mission 
agency, while others apparently view 
the Sunday school as a stable teach- 
ing mechanism for the children of 
long-convinced Lutheran members. 
California and Nevada, with 142 
schools, has succeeded in enrolling 
5,289 non-Lutheran pupils; Southern 
California (117 schools) reached 5,423 
new souls in 1954. It appears that the 
freshest fields of our church know 
how to win souls with the Sunday 
school, while the more settled areas 
of Lutheranism find their highest 
mission success in adult baptisms and 
confirmations. And even the new 
frontiers of our church are not lead- 
ing the way convincingly to a mission 
Sunday school; the growth in the 
West, for instance, cannot be called 
astounding. It veers more toward 
what we might consider a robust and 
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healthy development for the Sunday 
school. 

These three areas, then, need sharp 
attention and exploration: (1) teen- 
age, (2) Nursery, (3) total outreach. 
They need exploration within the 
framework of Lutheran history and 
Lutheran thought. We need not panic 
over the scintillating growth in Sun- 
day school mission work which the 
Southern Baptists claim, or the bril- 
liant efforts of some nonsectarian 
teen-age movements, such as Young 
Life. These groups own different 
backgrounds, out of which they have 
emerged to win certain laurels in 
specific areas. Our church has moved 
strongly from its own history to a 
powerful position in the field of 
Christian day school education and 
recently Christian high school edu- 
cation. 

Our work now seems to be cut out 
for us. It is the same work that 
Martin Luther had to put himself to 
doing the moment he found himself 
without the Roman Church. Martin 
Luther just had to adjust his Gospel 
of the Word to the condition of the 
people in the time in which they — 
and he —lived. The very fact that 
education has gained such a deep 
root in our church makes fine testi- 
mony to the success of Luther’s own 
foundational adjustments. And if we 
cannot always be elated over the re- 
sults of our efforts, we may still be 
glad that we have kept our concern 
for the Sunday school. For this con- 
cern itself cannot be anything else 
but the gift of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Glory of Our Calling * 


JoHN STRIETELMEIER 


From out of the dim shadows of 
my childhood years I recall a night- 
mare that used to visit me. There 
would be this room, as I vaguely 
recall it, a large room. And there 
I would be, the only pupil in the 
room. Surrounding me on all sides 
would be teachers, all of them staring 
at me. Half of the teachers — the ones 
who all looked like Robert Bremen — 
would be equipped with solid ash 
spanking sticks. The other half — the 
ones who looked like A. T. Hamburg 
— would simply be fingering the 
buckles on their belts. And there 
I would be, trying to do a passable 
recitation of the Fourth Command- 
ment or the principal parts of speech 
or the names of the states bordering 
upon Wyoming. 

I suppose that some psychiatrists 
would read into my nightmare either 
some inborn fear of public speaking 
or, more likely, some deepset hatred 
of my teachers. And it may very well 
be that, like most people, I dreaded 
the thought of having to display my 
ignorance publicly. But certainly 
there was no hatred, conscious or 
subconscious, of the dedicated men 
of God who were my teachers. There 
was respect, certainly, and probably 
even a certain awe of Teacher Bremen 
and Teacher Hamburg, but there was 
also a very real affection for them, 
which the years have done nothing 
to dim. They carried themselves with 
a certain air, an air which was, per- 
haps, the reflection of those qualities 
in our Lord that prompted people to 
say that “He taught with authority.” 
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I have many times had occasion to 
thank God that my first experience of 
education was in classrooms presided 
over by teachers who were, at least 
in the eyes of their pupils, almost lit- 
erally prophets, priests, and kings. 

It was from such teachers, and per- 
haps half a dozen like them, that 
I derived whatever understanding 
I have of what it means to be 
a teacher. And while a great many 
of our associates in the profession 
may feel inclined toward self-pity or 
may try to conceal their feelings of 
inferiority behind high-sounding titles, 
I feel singularly honored to be a 
member of the same profession as 
the greatest men and women I have 
known, and on those occasions when 
I am called upon to state my pro- 
fession, I call myself a teacher. 

I hope, therefore, that you will 
receive me as a colleague, involved 
as you are in the noblest work that 
man can do and distinguished from 
you only by the fact that the level on 
which I teach is of less critical im- 
portance than the level on which you 
teach. That sounds like an attempt at 
flattery, but, believe me, it is not. 
If you have taught children the arts 
and techniques of scholarship, my job 
is the relatively simple one of helping 
to direct them in their search for 
knowledge. If you have not taught 
them those arts and techniques, there 
is nothing at all that I can do for 
them by the time they get to me. 


* Address delivered to the Northern In- 
diana Lutheran Teachers Conference. 
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Since, therefore, we are all involved 
in the same work, I thought that it 
might not be out of place for me to 
say a few things about the glory and 
the tragedy of our calling. For cer- 
tainly we must all be aware that this 
having been called by God Himself 
to help children and young people 
prepare themselves for Christian lives 
and Christian deaths is, at the same 
time, as great a glory as man can 
desire and as potentially tragic a sit- 
uation as man could find himself in. 
For while the feeding of Christ’s 
lambs is, on the one hand, a part of 
the apostolic office, it is, on the other 
hand, a calling overshadowed by 
those terrible words: “Whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones 
that believeth on Me, it were better 
for Him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

I am very much aware of the fact 
that among you are those who have 
given close to half a century of service 
in the vocation to which I have given 
not quite a decade. I have need to 
be taught of thee, and comest thou 
to me? Nevertheless, if it be required 
of me to state as briefly as possible 
my conception of what it means to 
serve in the teaching office as a min- 
ister of Christ and a steward of the 
mysteries of God, I should do so in 
the words of the prayer which has 
come to mean a great deal to me 
through the years. You will recognize 
the prayer, for it is the Collect for 
the Church: “Grant, we beseech Thee, 
Almighty God, unto Thy Church Thy 
Holy Spirit, and the wisdom which 
cometh down from above, that Thy 
Word, as becometh it, may not be 
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bound, but have free course and be 
preached to the joy and edifying of 
Christ’s holy people.” 

In some ways, this is a very strange 
prayer. We invoke the aid of the 
Holy Spirit and the wisdom of heaven 
itself, and for what purpose? Not for 
this or that great venture, not for this 
or that great positive accomplishment, 
but for what seems, on first thought, 
to be a very modest, and indeed quite 
negative, blessing. “That the Word 
may be preached” and that it not be 
bound. But those of us who have 
been in this business of teaching for 
awhile know that, in asking this, we 
are asking a lot more than we have 
yet been able to receive. 

The fact is that the Christian Gospel 
has always been more handicapped | 
in its progress by professing Chris- 
tians than it has been by non- 
Christians and anti-Christians. The 
hymn writer wrote that the faith of 
our fathers lives in spite of dungeon, 
fire, and sword. He would have his- 
torically been more accurate if he 
had written that it lives, at least in 
part, because of dungeon, fire, and 
sword. God has nothing to fear from 
His enemies. Their fury serves only 
to refine the dross of His church. But 
what a terribly hard time He has 
trying to accomplish His purposes 
through His friends, through the likes 
of you and me. For we are always 
binding His Word, we are always 
blocking and handicapping its proc- 
Jamation. 

In our defense it can be said that 
our obstructionism is almost never 
conscious. In fact, most of the time 
we are merely thoughtless or even 
intent upon furthering the work of 
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the Kingdom. In this respect also 
the spirit is willing (sometimes al- 
most too willing), but the flesh is 
weak. But the confession of sin is 
only one step toward forgiveness. We 
need also to examine ourselves. We 
need to know just what we are or do, 
what binds the Word, so that, being 
forewarned, we may be on the alert 
against continuing or repeating our 
mistakes of the past. 

I would not pretend to be able to 
draw up an exhaustive list of the 
attitudes and actions by which we 
bind the Word and inhibit its free 
course. But certainly on any such list, 
however partial, a position near the 
top would have to be given to the 
notion that all that is really required 
of us in our calling is faith, and that 
if we have faith, we shall somehow 
be able to muddle through the prob- 
lems that confront us in our work. 
Now there is no denying that faith 
is the great, all-important prerequisite 
to any work that is worthy of the 
name of a “vocation.” But faith is no 
substitute for professional compe- 
tence. In the context of his specific 
calling, it is chiefly required of a 
Christian shoemaker that he be an 
excellent shoemaker. He is not going 
to glorify God by singing hymns or 
passing out tracts while he turns out 
ill-fitting shoes. If I claim to have 
a vocation as a geographer, the first 
demand that is made upon me is that 
I prepare myself as well as I possibly 
can in the field of geography. No 
amount of dabbling in even so grand 
a field as theology can relieve me 
of that primary responsibility. No 
amount of praying will take the place 
of study in one’s field, nor will it 
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supply us with the technical com- 
petence that we need for the difficult 
art of teaching. 

Let us be honest about this. More 
often than we like to admit, the world 
has taken a dim view of Christians 
operating in this or that field, not 
because they were Christians but be- 
cause they were incompetent as com- 
petence is judged by one’s profes- 
sional colleagues. And this is one 
way in which the Word is bound. 
For if my associates in the world 
have just reason to doubt my com- 
petence in my work, why should they 
be at all interested in the faith which 
motivates my work? More particu- 
larly, if I keep professing that I do 
my work to the glory and honor of 
God, how can they take my profes- 
sion seriously if my work is consis- 
tently shabby and second rate? The 
children of this world may be blind 
to divine truth, but they have com- 
mon sense enough to suspect that if 
a man actually were presenting his 
labors as a sacrifice to God, he would 
bring the very best that he was 
capable of. And this, it seems to me, 
is a particularly pertinent warning to 
direct to teachers in Christian schools 
and colleges, for there is always the 
temptation in such institutions as ours 
to make apparent religiousness a more 
weighty consideration than profes- 
sional competence in appraising our- 
selves and one another. I would 
assert that in doing so we make 
a serious mistake and do violence to 
the true understanding of vocation. 

Perhaps the second most common 
way in which you and I bind the 
Word is in the attitudes which we 
display over against life generally and 
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more particularly over against those 
everyday problems of life which 
everyone, Christian or non-Christian, 
has to confront. It should be obvious 
that we can hardly expect anyone to 
take the Gospel, which is our hope 
and joy, seriously unless we can prove 
in our lives and in our very attitude 
toward life that we have come upon 
a good thing which can and does 
make it possible for us to live more 
joyfully, more courageously, more 
fully than the non-Christian does. 
I know of no more stinging indict- 
ment of much of what passes for 
Christianity in our day than the de- 
scription of a certain kind of gloomy, 
woebegone look as a “Come-to-Jesus” 
look. So long as we give the children 
of this world reason to suppose that 
the Christian is a neurotic sourpuss 
who delights in torturing himself with 
self-accusations, so long will the Word 
continue to be bound. We need to 
take the Gospel of the forgiveness of 
sins seriously, and leave our sins 
where they belong, at the foot of the 
cross. We need to take the Gospel 
of justification seriously and quit tor- 
turing ourselves with visions of a 
wrathful God in heaven. We need, 
in other words, to begin living the life 
which our Lord came not only to 
bring but to bring abundantly — the 
life of the redeemed and restored 
child of God. This is the fruit by 
which men will judge us and by 
which, according to our Lord, they 
are entitled to judge us. 

Finally, and this is not going to be 
easy to put into just the right words, 
I would suggest that we bind the 
Word when we retreat so far from 
the world around us that we lose 
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contact with the rest of mankind. 
You and I need to be particularly 
aware of this danger, for our very 
calling demands, at least in a measure, 
some withdrawal from the world. In 
its very nature, teaching demands 
periodic returns to some sort of ivory 
tower where impressions and percep- 
tions can be sorted and clarified in an 
atmosphere of calm detachment. Un- 
less we make these periodic retreats, 
we end up simply shouting what the 
crowd is shouting, and that is not the 
function of the teacher. 

You and I share an additional 
danger which is not characteristic of 
the teaching profession at large. We 
are not only teachers but also, in 
greater or lesser measure, servants of 
a particular church body. It happens 
that this church body is both a 
brotherhood in the faith and a pleas- 
ant and gemiitlich cultural group. We 
could be well content to spend our 
whole life doing our work and finding 
our associates within this pleasant 
community of Missouri Synod Lu- 
therans. And, in the process, we can 
readily deceive ourselves into sup- 
posing that we are fulfilling our 
vocation. 

Thus it is easy for me, as a teacher 
in a Christian university, to stand 
here and talk to you who are teachers 
in Christian day schools about God 
and the things of God. It is even easy 
for me to suppose that in thus stand- 
ing up on my feet and confessing my 
faith to such a group as this I have 
struck a blow for the Lord. But you 
will agree, I am sure, that it would 
be stronger proof of my faith and 
courage if I should dare to stand up 
before, let us say, the local Rotary 
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Club or the state convention of the 
American Legion and say the things 
that I am now saying to you. In short, 
you and I are especially susceptible 
to the temptation to move about in 
a tight, comfortable little circle of 
professional religionists, among whom 
we make pretty little speeches about 
the nature of our faith and the glory 
of our calling, all the while forgetting 
that the people who most need to 
hear about these things are the people 
on the outside, the people who might 
argue with us, or make fun of us, or 
write us off as “nuts on religion.” 
These people are that “world” into 
which our Lord sent His disciples. 
These people are the “nations” whom 
we are commissioned to teach and to 
baptize in the name of the blessed 
Trinity. 

There is, of course, a very consider- 
able element of risk in operating in 
the world. Over and over again we 
may find ourselves forced to act 
within that moral shadowland_ be- 
tween the obviously good and the 
obviously evil. We may be forced, 
at times, to do or say things which 
leave us with uncomfortable con- 
sciences or at least with the question 
whether what we did was the best 
we could do in the circumstances. 
But if the Word is not to be bound, 
we must be ready to take these risks. 
Often enough, in situations where it 
seems impossible to act at all without 
sinning, the worst sin of all is the sin 
of refusing to act. Perhaps it was for 
such situations as this that Luther 
supplied his curious advice to “sin 
bravely.” So long as we are forced 
to operate in a world which lies under 
the dominion of the prince of dark- 
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ness, we must expect to act despite 
the accusations of an offended con- 
science. And the necessity of doing 
so will, I can assure you, lead to 
sleepless nights and distressing days. 
But I do not recall anywhere in the 
Scriptures an injunction to be com- 
fortable. What is demanded of us is 
faithfulness, even (if it must be) at 
the expense of a restless conscience. 
. . . This does not mean, of course, 
that we subscribe to the precept that 
the end justifies the means. It does 
mean that we operate realistically 
in a world of sin. We become, in 
St. Paul’s word, all things to all men 
if that by any means we might 
save some. 

Limitations of time compel me to 
leave the question of the various ways 
in which you and I bind the Word 
with these three examples. I do be- 
lieve that they are the three most 
common ways in which you and I, 
within our particular profession, ac- 
tually do bind the Word, first, by 
comforting ourselves with the false 
reassurance that a large measure of 
faith will compensate for inadequate 
professional competence in our voca- 
tion; secondly, by displaying attitudes 
toward life and its problems which 
even the non-Christian would find 
inconsistent with our claim to being 
the redeemed and restored children 
of God and joint heirs with Christ of 
heaven; and thirdly, by using our 
faith and our vocation as ivory towers 
into which we escape from the real- 
ities of a world which still lies under 
the domination of the prince of hell. 
To these might be added a whole long 
list of traits, manners of behavior, 
attitudes, and ideas which impose a 
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barrier between the Word and the 
world. I am sure that even such sup- 
posedly minor foibles as careless 
grooming, or ineptness in the use 
of the English language, or uncer- 
tainty in the choice of the proper 
table utensil might, under certain 
circumstances, do its little bit to bind 
the Word and hinder its free course. 
At least if I were not a Christian, 
I would find it difficult to accept 
spiritual counsel from a man or 
woman whose manners or manner- 
isms I found offensive. I would expect 
certain princely qualities in the sons 
and daughters of God, just as I would 
expect the British ambassador to dis- 
play the best characteristics of his 
sovereign and his people. 
Confronted as we are, then, with 
the inability to fulfill our vocation 
even in its minimum demands, we 
find ourselves praying with new sin- 
cerity and greater earnestness those 
opening words of the Collect: “Grant, 
we beseech Thee, Almighty God, unto 
Thy Church Thy Holy Spirit and the 
wisdom which cometh down from 
above.” These gifts — the Holy Spirit 
and heavenly wisdom —are the two 
all-important prerequisites to even a 
minimal fulfillment of our vocation. 
But the Holy Spirit does not descend 
in our day in cloven tongues of fire, 
nor do we receive the heavenly 
wisdom merely by desiring it. It 
may be true, as many have said, 
that American Protestantism has run 
aground on the rocks of a dead and 
formal biblicism. Certainly within 
our own church there is evidence of 
the spread of a form of mechanical 
Bible reading and Communion at- 
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tendance which seems to be little 
more than superstition. In revolt 
against such dead and deadly formal- 
ism, some have been tempted to seek 
new understandings of God and His 
will through the exercise of intuition, 
or by the evaluation of experience, 
or by assembling together in little 
groups for philosophical speculation. 
But over against all of this, we must 
still assert that all we know for sure 
about God and His will is contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, and all that 
He has to offer us is bound up in the 
means of grace. If we truly desire 
His Spirit and His wisdom, we must 
avail ourselves of those channels 
through which it has pleased Him 
to reach through to us. However old- 
fashioned it may sound, the Christian 
vocation, whether it be teaching or 
anything else, demands daily nurture 
and sustenance from the Word. 
Why have I chosen to speak about 
these things. Simply because these 
concerns have been occupying my 
own thinking, and I suspect that they 
must be occupying the thinking of 
many another teacher who is trying 
to do his work in the light of a real 
desire to fulfill his vocation. Many of 
you, I am sure, must be as conscious 
as I am of this daily failure to bring 
to our work all that we know we 
should bring to it, all that we know 
we could bring to it if we could see 
it always, as we do occasionally, 
under the aspect of eternity. Many 
of you, I am sure, must be as con- 
scious as I am of how often we have 
bound the Word and blocked its 
course, even while we were trying 
to fulfill our ministry. And if you are 
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conscious of these things, you must 
share with me a sense of defeat and 
discouragement. 

At such a time there would seem to 
be some value in our communicating 
to each other, as we do from day to 
day to our pupils and students, the 
Word of hope and reconciliation. 
And that Word, to us in the particular 
context of our calling, might be some- 
thing like this: that not until we have, 
in some sense at least, accepted the 
inevitability of failure, can we hope 
to find any sort of satisfaction or peace 
in our life as a whole or in our work 
in particular. . . . Not until we see 
in our very weaknesses the occasion 
for the revelation of the power of God 
can we begin to know some measure 
of contentment. For it is only the 
awareness that we — the halt and the 
lame and the blind, God’s motley 
crew — are instruments of the power 
of God that makes it possible for us 
to go on working; and not merely 
working, but working with a consider- 
able amount of enthusiasm and good 
cheer. Little by little, we begin then 
to realize that the reward for our 
taking our vocation seriously lies not 
in achievement (for that we shall 
never know) but in the doing of our 
task. And although we shall still be 
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all to painfully aware of the fact that 
what God has accomplished through 
us could just as readily have been 
accomplished without our services, 
we shall have known the delight of 
being His co-workers. Like a child 
helping his father cut the grass, we 
may in reality prove more of a hin- 
drance than a help, but like the child 
we have a wonderful time trying. 
And, besides all this, there is a still 
more glorious prize. For all of our 
failures, for all of our sins, there is 
still the assurance that our work will 
not go unremembered. Just a century 
ago this year a man died who had 
felt in his lifetime, as few of us have 
felt, how great was the gulf between 
what he might have been and what 
he actually was. The man was Soren 
Kierkegaard. Over his grave are in- 
scribed the words of a psalm by 
Brorson, words which say, amply and 
simply, all that any of us would wish 
to have said when the record of his 
own life is completed. 
A little while remains 
My fight is won; 
My entire warfare here 
Forever done. 
Then shall I find my rest 
Where rest I seek, 


And all unceasingly 
My Savior speak. 


Apvice To Yours. — Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; and 
let those few be well tried before you give them your confidence. True friend- 
ship is a plant of slow growth and must undergo and withstand the shocks of 
adversity before it is entitled to the appellation. Let your heart feel for the 
affections and distresses of everyone, and let your hand give in proportion to 


your purse; rememberin 


always the estimation of the widow's mite, that 


it is not everyone that asketh that deserveth charity; all, however, are worthy 
of the inquiry, or the deserving may suffer. 

Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine men, any more than fine 
feathers make fine birds. A plain, genteel dress is more admired, obtains more 
credit, than lace and embroidery, in the eyes of the judicious and sensible. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Addison to River Forest 


THEO. KUEHNERT 


As stated in a previous article, 
our first teachers seminary had been 
established at Addison, IIl., in 1864. 
In 1908 Synod at its convention in 
Fort Wayne was apprised of condi- 
tions at the Addison Teachers Sem- 
inary which needed attention. The 
first buildings erected there showed 
the effect of forty-four years of in- 
tensive use. They were in sore need 
of repairs. Since the demand for 
teachers was constantly increasing, 
the question arose: Shall the old 
buildings be repaired or shall they 
be replaced by more modern and 
larger structures? A committee was 
appointed to investigate the condi- 
tions and report to Synod three years 
hence. 

In the meantime the Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Society of Chicago was or- 
ganized. Among its leaders were the 
Rev. P. Sauer, Alderman A. W. Beil- 
fuss, President W. C. Kohn of the 
Northern Illinois District, Mr. Theo. 
Lamprecht, and Mr. Paul Schulze. 
This organization advocated the trans- 
fer of the seminary from Addison to 
Chicago or to one of its suburbs. 

When Synod met for its next con- 
vention in 1911 in St. Louis, the future 
of Addison was one of the vital issues 
which confronted the convention. 
The committee which three years 
previous had been appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation recommended 
the erection of a new dormitory at 
a cost of $380,000. The Lutheran 
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Education Society offered Synod 
$50,000 for the purchase of a tract 
of land if the organization’s suggested 
new location would be approved. 
Finally, after a thorough discussion 
which extended over a number of 
sessions, Synod resolved to move the 
institution to the Chicago area. The 
offer of the Education Society was 
gratefully accepted, and Synod, 
pledging an additional $100,000, fur- 
thermore resolved that this transfer 
be given preference to all other synod- 
ical building projects.” 

River Forest, then a new develop- 
ing suburb of Chicago adjoining Oak 
Park, was chosen as the new location 
of the seminary, and a forty-acre tract 
of land was purchased. In November 
1912, excavation was begun, and a 
month later, December 15, the cor- 
nerstone was laid. The Rev. F. Pfo- 
tenhauer, the new President of Synod, 
delivered the address, which he 
closed with these words: “May this 
rejuvenation of our teachers college 
prove to be a new springtime for our 
school system! We still have the 
open market —let us buy! The sun 
of grace still shines upon us, and the 
weather is good—let us harvest! 
Divine grace and Word still abide 
with us—let us make use of. this 
blessing!” § 

Despite the winter season, building 
operations progressed with little in- 


2 Achtundzwanzigster Synodalbericht der 
Allgemeinen Synode, pp. 52, 58. 

8 Evang.-Luth, Schulblatt, XLVIII (May 
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terruption. Before spring the walls 
of four buildings (commissary, ad- 
ministration building, and two dormi- 
tories) were up to the second story, 
and the foundation was laid for the 
music building — the easternmost 
wing of the original building complex, 
which now houses the chapel, student 
union, bookstore, and, until recently, 
the physics and chemistry rooms. By 
Easter (March 23, 1913) the imposing 
massive pillars which mark the en- 
trance to the administration building 
had been erected.* 

On October 12, 1918, the new build- 
ing complex of Concordia Teachers 
College was dedicated. The dedica- 
tion ceremony was scheduled to begin 
at twelve o'clock noon. As early as 
9 A.M. Chicago streetcars toward 
Oak Park and River Forest were 
crowded with people on their way 
to the dedication. Others arrived 
from suburbs and cities of many miles 
around. By noon, when the signal for 
the beginning of the ceremonies was 
given, an estimated crowd of 45,000 
had assembled. 

It was a memorable occasion. Six 
speakers addressed the vast assembly; 
three of them simultaneously from 
three platforms. A brass band, a male 
and a mixed chorus, numbering 700 
and 800 respectively, and a children’s 
chorus of 2,000 voices beautified the 
services. 

The first three speakers were Dr. F. 
Pieper, president of Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis; President M. J. F. 
Albrecht of Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee; and President M. Luecke 
of Concordia College, Fort Wayne. 


4 Ibid., p. 142. 
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Their addresses in German were fol- 
lowed by three addresses in English 
delivered by Prof. F. Bente of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis; President 
G. Weller of our teachers seminary in 
Seward, Nebr.; and the Rev. Wm. 
Koepchen of New York. 

Dr. Pieper, in his address, empha- 
sized the importance of the Christian 
school to the church and to the state. 
He said that the church has in the 
Christian school an indispensable 
nursery for the training of its tender 
youth, for leading that youth to Christ 
their Savior. When he referred to the 
stately buildings which were being 
dedicated, he said that if the walls 
of these buildings were covered with 
gold and silver, they would still be 
inferior to the glorious purpose which 
these buildings were to serve. And 
when he pointed out the benefit which 
the state would derive from Christian 
schools, he said that while these 
schools would not bring Christ into 
our Federal Constitution, they would 
bring Him into the hearts of citizens, 
which would be of inestimable value 
to the well-being and to the security 
of our great nation.® 

Professor Bente based his address 
on J Tim. 4:7-9 and described the 
type of investment which the new 
institution represented: 

Indeed, the maintenance of this 
school required a great amount of 
Christian liberality in the past and 
will call for more in the future. And 
much labor and large moneys were 
expended in acquiring, erecting, and 
equipping its quarters in Chicago. But 
to all who in any shape or manner, 
financially or otherwise, are interested 


5 Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, Vol. 49 (Jan- 
uary 1914), pp. 3—7. 
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in, and connected with, this institution 
let me repeat it: River Forest Seminary 
is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments in our country, because it stands 
and makes for godliness. 

Among the heaviest investors of this 
institution are its teachers, who de- 
vote all their knowledge, ability, and 
strength to further its object, without 
the hope of financial profit to them- 
selves. Yet there are few professors’ 
chairs in America as profitable as 
yours, because by teaching the saving 
truths of Christianity and infusing the 
Christian spirit into your instruction 
and training, you are fostering godli- 
ness in your own hearts and lives as 
well as in those of your scholars — and 
godliness is profitable unto all things. 


Yours is a paying investment.® 

With the close of the last school 
year in Addison, June 1913, President 
Th. Brohm retired after having faith- 
fully served the seminary for a period 
of 34 years as professor and later as 
president — in the latter capacity for 
eight years. As his successor the Rev. 


Pres. Th. Brohm 


W. C. Kohn of Chicago, at the time 
President of the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict, was chosen as the first president 
of the newly located college. The 
faculty then comprised nine men, two 


8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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of whom were Prof. Albert H. Miller 
and Prof. F. H. Schmitt, both now in 
well-deserved retirement; and the 
student body numbered 188. 


Pres. W. C. Kohn 


Less than half a year after the 
dedication the new college suffered 
a most disheartening blow. At 5:30 
P. M. on Saturday, February 28, 1914, 
President Kohn, walking through 
the administration building, smelled 
smoke. Together with several stu- 
dents, he soon discovered fire in the 
ceiling of one of the classrooms, pre- 
sumably caused by crossed electric 
wires. Fire departments from River 
Forest, Oak Park, Forest Park, and 
Chicago were soon on the scene. But 
despite their heroic efforts the flames, 
fanned by a strong wind, could not 
be brought under control; and the 
entire administration building was re- 
duced to a burned-out shell of smoke- 
stained walls. The loss, including old 
historic documents and _ valuable 
records, was estimated at $75,000. 

An urgent appeal to our congrega- 
tions for funds to reconstruct the 
building brought most gratifying re- 
sults. Especially commendable were 
the efforts of our teachers through 
their appeals to their pupils. On Oc- 
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tober 11, 1914, one day short of a 
year after the first dedication, the 
reconstructed administration building 
was dedicated. 

The training of men for the min- 
istry of teaching was an objective of 
the fathers and founders of our 
church from the very beginning in the 
Perry County, the Fort Wayne, and 
the St. Louis institutions. However, 
specialized training for that service 
in the church was begun in 1857, 
when a department for teacher train- 
ing was established in Fort Wayne. 
Next year marks the centennial of the 
beginning of that training program. 
The history of a century of its de- 
velopment comprises four interesting 
chapters which may be titled: Fort 
Wayne, Addison, Seward, and River 
Forest. 

Today we have an expanded edu- 
cational program in our Synod. In 
1,195 parish schools on the North 
American continent 119,170 pupils are 
being taught by 3,975 teachers.” We 


7 Reported by A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary 
of Schools, November 14, 1955. 
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have 4,838 Sunday schools, with an 
enrollment of 592,029 pupils, taught 
by 65,162 teachers. The growth of 
these and other educational agencies 
now under the special guidance of an 
active Board for Parish Education 
are in a great measure, under the 
blessing of God, the result of our 
concentrated efforts to train men and 
women for the ministry of teaching. 

As we review the development of 
teacher training in our Synod during 
the past century, we raise our hearts 
in gratitude to God for His bounteous 
blessing; we pray for His continued 
guidance in our educational en- 
deavors; and we dedicate ourselves 
with renewed efforts and consecration 
to make Christian education and 
training of youth an effective means 
in the hands of the Holy Spirit for 
the building of the kingdom of our 
blessed Savior, who bids us go and 
make disciples of all nations by 
“teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 


8 Arnold C. Mueller in Board for Parish 
Education Bulletin, February 1956. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


—JI would rather be sick than idle. — SENEca. 
— He who helps a child helps humanity with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creature in any other stage of human life can 


possibly give again. — Puiiuies Brooks. 
— Live and think. — SamueE. Lover. 


— Blessed are they who have the gift of making friends, for it is one of 
God’s best gifts. It involves many things, but, above all, the power of going 
out of one’s self and appreciating whatever is noble and loving in another. 


Tuomas HucHEs 


— The world is blessed most by men who do things, and not by those who 
merely talk about them. — JAMES OLIVER. 

— Blessed are the joymakers. — N. P. Wix.Is. 

— Great minds have purposes, others have wishes. Little minds are tamed 
and subdued by misfortune; but great minds rise above them. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Look, Ma, I'm Acting! 


Mary ELLeN CurisTGAu 


Looking back over all the school 
days of last year, I like to remember 
most the days we explored creative 
dramatics in my junior high school 
English classes. If you are looking 
for an activity that will stamp a story 
indelibly on the children’s minds, give 
them a chance to use their imagina- 
tion with creative dramatics activities. 
This presents a refreshing change 
from classroom routine. 

Procedures vary, of course, from 
kindergarten to ninth grade, but the 
main method is the same. Outlined 
here is a sample lesson in introducing 
a class to the delights of “acting out 
a story.” From time to time references 
will be made to Rip Van Winkle, our 
most successful venture. 


GET THEIR INTEREST 


First tell the story, or discuss the 
story with the class if they have 
read it. In discussion be sure to dwell 
on strong plot lines. Ask: “And what 
happened then?” When the story has 
been covered, the points of humor 
brought out, the plot line made clear, 
you might say: “If this story were 
made into a play, which characters 
would you most like to watch?” 
“Which scenes would you most like 
to see?” If the idea of creative dra- 
matics is new to your group, don’t 
say, “Today we're going to act out 
a story.” Sneak up from behind, and 
slyly insert a remark like this one: 
“Now, if we were putting on a play 
from this story, where do you sup- 
pose the first scene would take place?” 


WHAT A CHARACTER! 


Characterizations are most impor- 
tant in this activity, and if there are 
strong characters, as in Rip Van 
Winkle, a number of the class mem- 
bers will be just itching to get into 
the act. Of course, they're too shy to 
admit it and volunteer; so this, too, 
you have to suggest somewhat cas- 
ually. First say, “Who can tell us 
how Dame Van Winkle would prob- 
ably walkP How would she talk? 
Would she be graceful? Would she 
have a sweet voice?” Of course she 
wouldn't, and theyll be quick to tell 
you so. No one is as shy in a group 
as he is alone. So “would the girls in 
this row [pick a row with some good 
actresses] walk past the desk in a 
line and show us how Dame Van 
Winkle would probably walk when 
she sees Rip sneak his dog into the 
house?” The girls go through their 
walk, discussion follows, improve- 
ments are suggested. Do the same 
with Rip, and then go into the dialog. 

“What do you suppose Dame Van 
Winkle would say?” They'll probably 
answer you with voices in character, 
and you have started on the plot 
action. 


FOR HUMAN BEINGS ONLY 

The first scene must establish the 
personality of the characters, and the 
children will probably choose to have 
the play start in the happy home of 
the Van Winkles. Dame Van Winkle 
berates Rip for his laziness, tells him 
to help her around the house, and it 
ends with Rip beckoning to his dog 
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LOOK, MA, I’M ACTING! 


and sneaking off to the inn. A word 
of caution here! Some student is 
going to ‘want to play the dog. Don’t 
let him. Put your foot down. The 
dog has no lines to speak, and an 
imaginary one will do nicely. Crea- 
tive dramatics is student planned and 
student created, but the teacher must 
keep it in the realm of good theater. 
No dogs allowed. 

Before choosing the first actors, 
discuss exactly what each will say 
and do, for then everyone will pay 
closer attention. Each one wonders 
whether he'll get a part. The actors 
will change the speeches somewhat 
once theyre on the stage, but they 
must have a very good idea on how 
to proceed, especially in this initial 
playing of the first scene. Lines 
should be made up as they go along, 
but they must fit the plot action. 
After discussion, have the class choose 
whose part they would like to act, 
or you may pick from volunteers. 
Here again the teacher must step in 
and make sure that the actors chosen 
for this first scene are among the 
best in the class. Before the scene is 
played, make sure they know exactly 
what theyre to do. Stage scenery is 
unimportant to creative dramatics. 
Props can be imaginary. Exits and 
placement of chairs are about all 
that’s necessary. 

One thing now remains. That is 
the regulator of the imaginary curtain. 
The curtain puller is very important, 
or should be made to feel so, because 
it is he who raises and lowers the 
imaginary curtain to open and close 
the scene. A reticent child who may 
not have the courage or imagination 
to take an acting part is ideal for this 
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post. He is chosen or appointed, and 
takes his place by the side of the 
stage. Now youre ready to roll, after 
you make one important announce- 
ment to the class on the function of 
the audience. “Listen and watch 
carefully,” you tell them. “After the 
scene is played, we'll discuss ways of 
improving it. Then we'll play it over 
with those improvements. Maybe you 
will have a part next time.” 


THE DEBUT 

“Curtain going up,” the curtain 
puller says, and you're on. Under no 
circumstances talk to the actors of 
the play during the scene. If they 
talk their way into a corner, let them 
work their way out of it. Often that’s 
a lot of fun, and it is a good prepara- 
tion for real theater. If they abso- 
lutely can’t manage, tell the curtain 
puller to close the scene, give them 
quick instructions, and open the scene 
again. 

If the audience isn’t watching bug 
eyed, they're much different from my 
seventh graders. By the time the 
actors are back in their seats, flushed, 
no doubt, with pride, half the class 
will be waving their hands in the air. 
Criticism is extremely important in 
creative dramatics, and here is a 
chance to teach a lasting lesson on 
criticism. Never accept a straight 
critical comment. Each comment 
must be concrete. Each comment 
must be constructive. If one finds 
fault, he must suggest an improve- 
ment. Be sure to start the criticism 
period with comments on the very 
best parts of the scene. Then move 
on to items for improvement. Replay 
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the scene with different actors... 
replay it as many times as the chil- 
dren want to do it, and as long as 
they are making improvements. Then 
move on to the next scene. 

By the time you finish with a story 
handled in this way, youll have con- 
sumed a good deal more time than 
with straight discussion. There are 
benefits that more than compensate. 
First is the interest awakened. This 
is an enjoyable activity and gives the 
imagination a chance to work while 
facts are learned and an appreciation 
for the story is gained. It’s not too 
hard to work in facts of history into 
the dramatization of a historical set- 
ting. (In one scene of Rip Van 
Winkle, for instance, the schoolmaster 
is reading the newspaper. What was 
the news of the day?) 

Creative dramatics has outstanding 
social values, too. Children work to- 
gether in a group activity, learn to 
co-operate and accept criticism. They 
learn to appear before the class in 
a co-operative atmosphere and can 
learn much about understanding per- 
sons different from themselves by 
acting out their characters. It is hard 
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to dislike a character you are por- 
traying. From kindergarten to junior 
high, from bedtime stories to Bible 
stories, to historical events, creative 
dramatics activities make lessons 
come alive. 


CRITERIA FOR A GOOD STORY 
TO BE ACTED OUT 

The story should have a reasonably 
simple plot line. It could be a short 
story or one that is easily divided 
into scenes. 

The characters should be strong, 
and they should be such as the chil- 
dren can understand. 

Scenes are much easier to act out 
if there are few characters on the 
stage at a time, 


CAUTIONS IN PLANNING CREATIVE 

DRAMATICS ACTIVITIES 
_ Let the students decide. This must 
be their activity, with only suggestions 
from you, and mighty few of those! 
You are there to guide. Define the 
characters, lead the discussion, be 
sure order is maintained, draw the 
children out in criticism periods, and 
be lavish with praise. Then sit back 
and enjoy it. 


A TripuTre To ENntTHusiasM. — Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and influence. Singlehanded the enthusiast 
convinces and dominates where the wealth accumulated by a small army of 
workers would scarcely raise a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm tramples over 
prejudice and opposition, spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its object, and 
like an avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. It is nothing more 
or less than faith in action. Faith and initiative rightly combined remove 


mountainous barriers and achieve the unheard of and miraculous. 


Set the 


germ of enthusiasm afloat in your plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry 
it in your attitude and manner; it spreads like contagion and influences 
every fiber of your industry before you realize it; it means increase in pro- 
duction and decrease in costs; it means joy, and pleasure, and satisfaction to 
your workers; it means life, real, virile; it means spontaneous bedrock results 
—the vital things that pay dividends. — Henry Cuester. 


What Makes for Effective Scheduling? 


MELviIn KIEsCHNICK 


When hunting for material to an- 
swer the question raised by the topic, 
I was primarily interested in concepts 
that could be expressed in terms of 
evaluative criteria. Investigation of 
ten years’ listings in the Education 
Index yielded no entry which would 
present such criteria for an elemen- 
tary school. There were some listings 
for the secondary school, but the 
nature of the problem is different at 
that level. For at least the past five 
years LUTHERAN Epucation has had 
very little to say on this specific sub- 
ject. Inspection of the tables of con- 
tents and the indices of many books 
found on the shelves of several librar- 
ies yielded very little on the subject. 
Therefore, I warn you, much of what 
I have to say will be personal re- 
flection and will offer a minimum of 
profundity of thought. 

No Molds Are Promised. — Since 
each school will have to construct 
a schedule which will relate to its 
particular organization, abilities of 
teachers, and varying concepts of how 
to educate children, no attempt will 
be made here to set up model sched- 
ules which can be taken over in toto 
and immediately used in a particular 
school. Rather guidelines for all who 
draw up schedules will be offered: 
for sample schedules the reader is 
referred to A General Course of Study 
for Lutheran Schools. 

Put Away Those Slide Rules! — The 
first premise for consideration is a 
negative one. It reflects very poor 
thinking to devise a schedule by the 
following method: take the total num- 
ber of teaching minutes available in 
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a year, divide by the number of school 
days, divide by the number of sub- 
jects to be taught, divide by the num- 
ber of grades in the room, and then 
assign to each teaching period the 
number of minutes indicated by the 
final quotient. 

Highway Maps Aren’t Vacations. — 
The schedule must always be a means, 
never an end. There is an extreme 
danger that we let ourselves be led 
into the delusion that if we have set 
up our schedule for the day and then 
have taught exactly according to that 
schedule that we have had a success- 
ful day. Our schedule dare never 
become an end, so that we do things 
just because that’s what the schedule 
calls for. On the other hand, once 
we have constructed our schedule, 
let’s look upon it as an aid in guiding 
us in planning those experiences 
which will make of our pupils ed- 
ucated Christians. 

Don’t Teach Reading. —' There may 
be considerable sense as well as non- 
sense in the pet phrase of certain 
modernists that we don’t teach sub- 
jects; we teach children. The point 
to be remembered in effective sched- 
uling is that our planning is based on 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the particular group of children which 
we have before us. Therefore our 
schedule will differ, not only from 
school to school and from classroom 
to classroom but also from year to 
year. On the basis of standardized 
tests and other information we should 
be able to tell what types of learning 
experiences and what areas of learn- 
ing will be stressed in any particular 
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year or part of a year. Our teaching 
must be orientated to the particular 
group of children which we are 
teaching. 

Teach Reading. — On the other 
hand there are certain constants in 
this business of teaching. However, 
these constants often vary from course 
to course. Our schedules should. be 
orientated to the psychology of the 
individual school subjects. The type 
of learning which is experienced in 
the social studies will vary from that 
of handwriting. Our schedule would 
reflect the fact that we are aware of 
these differences. 

Incomplete Passes Might Pass the 
Pupils. — There is constant danger 
that in our schedules we reflect the 
idea that we are primarily concerned 
with those aspects of education which 
are usually considered essential in 
having a child pass from one grade 
to another. Certainly the acquisition 
of those highly important measurable 
skills is extremely important. How- 
ever, our schedules should also reflect 
the fact that our schools should in- 
clude activities which meet the needs 
of the children’s health, appreciations, 
attitudes, and broader experiences. 

Children Know a Little Something, 
Too. — While it is primarily the teach- 
ers responsibility to construct the 
schedule, let’s not overlook the values 
of giving the children a part in plan- 
ning the schedule. We might be sur- 
prised at how their learning might be 
affected if they feel that they are 
sharing in the planning of that 
learning. 

I'm for the Platoon System. —So 
that our schedule is not just filled 
with blocks of fifteen-minute recita- 
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tion periods, every effort at effective 
grouping should be encouraged. Ex- 
plore the curriculum in terms of your 
particular group of children, and 
combine as many groups as feasible. 
This is particularly true in areas other 
than the basic skill subjects. 

What Happened to Johnny? — Our 
schedules should be so constructed 
that we have contact with each in- 
dividual child at least once every 
quarter of the day. This problem is 
directly proportional to the number 
of grades in the room. Otherwise 
Johnny might skip out of the class- 
room after his reading class at ten 
in the morning and not be missed 
until his class has arithmetic at 2:05 
in the afternoon. 

You Won't Believe It. — Experimen- 
tal studies by Winch, Gates, Heck, 
and many others indicate that there is 
little variation in pupil efficiency 
throughout the day. However, this 
does not rule out the possibility that 
we should schedule a rest period for 
first-graders right after lunch rather 
than at 8:45 in the morning. 

Switch from Hum-drum to Drum- 
hum. — There might be real value in 
frequently changing the schedule. 
Some propose changing the schedule 
every semester. Others have alter- 
nated morning and afternoon sched- 
ules every two weeks. Of course, if 
we change the schedule every day, 
there is no use having a schedule. 

It Says Here. —The daily program 
should be displayed. The principal 
should have a copy. The daily pro- 
gram should be followed. The sched- 
ule should be flexible. Changes in 
the schedule should be approved by 
the principal. 
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Once a Day, as Directed. — There 
is considerable evidence in favor of 
having several short periods of a spe- 
cific subject a week rather than one 
long period. The repetition provided, 
the taking into account of the brief 
attention span, and the opportunity 
for frequent recitations are all de- 
sirable. Remember, however, that if 
all of our teaching is broken down 
into very short recitation periods, we 
might be teaching only skills and a 
minimum of understandings, problem- 
solving abilities, appreciations, and 
abilities to deal with the broader as- 
pects of one’s environment. 


Betwixt and Between. — When 
looking at the literature relating to 
effective scheduling, one can’t help 
becoming impressed by what appears 
to be wide gaps in thinking. Educa- 
tion books plead for grouping the 
_ learning experiences into large blocks 
so that sample schedules might merely 
indicate one hour of social studies, 
two hours of language arts, and two 
hours of arithmetic. Lutheran educa- 
tors appear to emphasize the smaller 
areas of learning and allow twenty 
minutes each for memory work, read- 
ing, spelling, language, arithmetic, 
geography, history, civics, haadwrit- 
ing, phonics, etc. There should be 
a desirable middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach. 

Let's Do It.— There might be real 
value derived if we occasionally tried 
to arrange our schedule to allow for 
more unit learning. A few years ago 
I allowed over half a day for four 
weeks on a unit, “Knowing Our Com- 
munity.” In this unit of study we 
combined reading, social studies, lan- 
guage, handwriting, spelling, and 
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various aspects of the religion pro- 
gram. By my criteria the experience 
was most rewarding for all who par- 
ticipated. 

Ifs Obvious, But. . . .—A good 
lesson program will provide the nec- 
essary information relating to the 
beginning and ending time of each 
lesson or activity, which grade or 
grades are reciting at a given time, 
the number of minutes per week for 
recitation and study, and what the 
other grades are doing while another 
grade recites. 

Ponder Anew. — Effective schedul- 
ing should show that our day begins 
with the Lord. One might very well 
also consider the desirability of be- 
ginning also the afternoon session 
with a brief devotional period. 

The Greatest of These Is... .— 
In summary, the question is not what 
kind of schedule is recommended, 
fashionable or unfashionable, up to 
date or out of date, progressive or 
conventional, but what kind of actual 
influences are being brought to bear 
upon the children before us. Are the 
influences of the type which are in 
accord with the Lutheran philosophy 
of education? Is our schedule a con- 
tribution toward the growth of the 
new man in Christ? Does it tend, 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
to make our pupils intellectually, vo- 
litionally, and emotionally more God- 
like? Does our schedule help or 
hinder our pupils in their increase in 
stature and wisdom and favor with 
God and man? The resultant change 
in the Christian behavior of our pupils 
is the final, all-inclusive, validating 
criterion. 


Three Bugs in Public Relations 


GLENN C. EINSPAHR 


“Public relations, what is that?” 
“Public relations? Bah, just another 
name for press agentry!” “Of course, 
you must have public relations.” 
These statements indicate the change 
in attitudes which the public has 
made toward public relations in the 
last twenty-five years. 

This trend toward accepting public 
relations as a part of educational and 
business procedure is fine. Unfor- 
tunately, with the acceptance have 
come three bugs which will plague 
and eventually undo any program if 
they are not gotten under control. 
These ideational insects thrive on 
ignorance. A positive program of in- 
formation on what public relations is 
is the only method of eradication 
known. 

Everybody seems to think that he 
knows all about public relations. 
Checking to see whether this is true 
reveals quite another story. Question- 
ing the people who think they know 
frequently shows that they have heard 
the term “public relations” used in 
situations which gave them pleasant 
associations for it. Too often the 
public has jumped to the conclusion 
that we should have more of it. The 
it which is assigned to public rela- 
tions is whatever the speaker has in 
his mind public relations ought to be, 
usually something beneficial to his 
own selfish interests. 

If public relations is to have the 
chance to make the contribution to 
higher education of which it is cap- 
able, those responsible for making it 
work on college campuses must free 


it from further identification with the 
p-r. bugs. But before the situation 
can be corrected, public relations 
officers must recognize these “bugs” 
in their own back yards. The purpose 
of this article is to identify these de- 
stroyers of public relations punch. 


BUG I 


Public relations is a publicity pro- 
gram which has been cleaned up and 
freed from the pressures of press 
agentry. It is surprising how many 
people think that the chief business 
of public relations is to get the 
greatest possible number of pictures 
and stories into the newspaper. They 
gauge success in terms of column 
inches. If the frequency draws the 
attention of the board of education 
or admirers, their elation is complete. 

Public relations men, it is true, give 
no small share of their time to keep- 
ing a school represented in the news. 
The purpose, however, is not the un- 
quenchable desire of education to be 
in the limelight. It is, rather, neces- 
sity. The public must be informed 
or it cannot be expected to under- 
stand why the youth of today are 
being taught in the way that they are. 

The way to combat the “publicity 
is it” pest is not easy. Column inches 
are so tangible and so comforting, but 
they are here today and gone tomor- 
row. A more solid foundation is built 
when Bug I is destroyed. The effec- 
tive poison for this one is a specific 
purpose which helps you accomplish 
what you have in mind. This may be 
emphasis on the importance of Chris- 
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tian living. It may be showing that 
your educational program attempts 
to care not only for the physical and 
mental but also for the spiritual needs 
of children. 

BUG II 

The success of a public relations 
program should be judged in terms 
of the “good will” which it creates. 
Almost as bad as the boys who think 
of public relations as a good publicity 
program (and their cult seems by 
far the largest) is the gang which 
views public relations as a pussy- 
footing, goody-goody type of enter- 
prise. 

Those in the community who expect 
a school to say yes to their every 
whim and those on the staff who 
believe a school should break its neck 
to please are infected with Bug II. 

No school should try to step on 
people’s toes. But should it submit 
to trampling? Obviously not. The 
field of education has the responsi- 
bility of providing leadership and 
evaluating thought. Each educational 
institution worthy of the name stands 
for certain principles. These prin- 
ciples were not arrived at haphaz- 
ardly. They do not stand as pillars 
of progress because they please the 
majority or have received a vote of 
confidence in which nays were absent. 
They stand because they are founda- 
tions of knowledge leading toward 
truth. 

In place of the goody-goody con- 
cept of public relations we must inject 
another idea. It is — “Public relations 
builds respect.” Gaining good will 
for the school is only half the story. 
Maintaining the integrity of the insti- 
tution is the other half. 
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Keeping one’s respect is not always 
painless, as most of us know. The 
public relations officer may have to 
tell some people firmly, yet tactfully, 
that this school cannot participate in 
their schemes to make an easy dollar. 
Often there is more at stake for a 
school than appears on the surface. 
The public of the school must be 
made cognizant of this fact. Other 
friends of the school may have to 
realize that it is not a first-aid station 
which fills in the gaps in the pro- 
grams of organizations on an SOS 
basis when the fault is recurring poor 
planning by club officers. 

Every public relations officer hopes 
for the best in the end. By main- 
taining the integrity of the college 
he opens the door for future support. 
A miffed man may rise to defend the 
worth of the school another day if 
he feels that he has been treated 
squarely and on the basis of prin- 
ciple, not prejudice. Pleasing every- 
one is impossible. Being respected is 
a little more attainable. 


BUG III 

Public relations is a new depart- 
ment which will care for all school 
relations with the public. If public 
relations directors are known for their 
gray hair, for wrinkles, and for going 
to rest before their time, the pest just 
identified should get much of the 
credit. Its presence causes many of 
them to think it is at least partly true. 
Then they attempt the impossible. 

Unlike the chemist who can control 
the factors which influence his work, 
the public relations man or woman 
must deal with ever-changing human 
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beings. Whatever he can do, he can- 
not control the people and the en- 
vironment in which he must work. 

Every act of every person who may 
be identified with the school in any 
way may hold potentialities for creat- 
ing favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward the school. The protest of 
a teacher’s wife to her butcher, for 
example, may affect the attitude of 
many people negatively if he is in- 
fluential and vociferous and identifies 
her as representative of all people 
at X School. Such an incident may 
have more potency than any routine 
news story. 

We all know that students size up 
their teachers. They also talk at home 
and elsewhere. If what they say is 
favorable, the p.r. man can take 
credit for creating “good will” which 
he does not deserve. If they are not 
so kind, he may be blamed for atti- 
tudes the origins of which are often 
hard to find. How can anyone hope 
personally to control all that can 
come under the name “public re- 
lations’? 

Vaccination to counteract the ef- 
fects of Bug III never gives immunity. 
The serum is composed of a program 
of faculty, parish board, and congre- 
gational education which leads them 
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to see their inescapable personal re- 
sponsibilities for the quality of edu- 
cation in the congregation. Such a 
program must be administered in 
small doses week after week and year 
after year as opportunities to do so 
arise. From the dishwasher to the 
pastor, consciousness of responsibility 
for the school’s public standing is 


a must. & & a 


The three bugs in public relations 
we have discussed are not all of the 
sources of maladies which harass such 
programs. The person in charge of 
public relations has no end of prob- 
lems for which cures must be found. 
Before looking for new pests, how- 
ever, he should be sure that the three 
we have studied are under control. 
They occur as frequently as the com- 
mon cold in man. 

Depending upon _ circumstances, 
treatments other than those suggested 
may have to be devised. The variety 
of ways in which these three bugs 
present themselves is beyond descrip- 
tion. In all cases their efforts to infect 
people have one goal, and that is to 
cut down the good the public rela- 
tions can do in the interest of im- 
proving the understanding of Chris- 


tian education as we know it today. 


TrutH Wirnout Restrictions. — We must learn that any person who will 
not accept what he knows to be truth, for the very love of truth alone, is very 
definitely undermining his mental integrity. It will be observed that the 
mind of such a person gradually stops growing, for, being constantly hedged in 
and cropped here and there, it soon learns to respect artificial fences more 
than freedom for growth. You have not been a very close observer of such 
men if you have not seen them shrivel, become commonplace, mean, without 
influence, without friends and without the enthusiasm of youth and growth, 
like a tree covered with fungus, the foliage diseased, the life gone out of the 
heart with dry rot, and indelibly marked for destruction — dead, but not yet 
handed over to the undertaker. — LuTHER BuRBANK. 


The Fifth “R” in the Upper Grades 


Haroip H. 


American classrooms of fifty, sev- 
enty-five, or more years ago were 
well known for their teaching of the 
so-called “three R’s” — reading, ‘riting, 
and ’rithmetic. Today’s schools are 
still busy finding newer and better 
ways to teach these same three basic 
elements of education. Since 1839, 
when the Saxon founders of the Mis- 
souri Synod came to America, The 
Lutheran Church has been concerned 
with a fourth “R” — religion — to pre- 
pare our children for a God-pleasing 
life here on earth and a joyful eter- 
nity in heaven. Since 1920 consider- 
able time and attention has been 
devoted to another “R” — ’RT. In 
19388 the NEA fixed the status of 
school art as being on an equal basis 
with other school subjects. 

Perhaps at this moment we can 
hear a chorus of voices saying, “But 
weve always taught art in school, 
haven't we?” No effort will be made 
at this point to answer this question, 
but for the present you are asked to 
set aside any and all personal preju- 
dices which you may be harboring 
against modern school art and read 
the following paragraphs with an 
awareness of what such an art pro- 
gram can do for your school, your 
church, your community, and _ its 
homes. 

The art program in the primary 
grades has been receiving regular and 
somewhat systematic treatment in 
many professional periodicals, but 
what about the upper gradesP Do we 
think that older children lose interest 
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in creating beautiful and _ useful 
products of artP They certainly do 
not. On the contrary, older children 
become much more aware of proper 
form, placement of subject, perspec- 
tive, and other aspects of art. It seems 
unfortunate, then, that in many cases 
we find upper-grade classrooms bare 
and devoid of children’s creative ex- 
pression as shown in their own art 
work. Children’s art is real art, for 
it is the child’s language of expressing 
his thinking and his ability to explain 
and build experiences at his own level 
of activity. 

“When I am sad, I draw pictures — 
and then others get sad, too.” The 
child who spoke these words must 
have been a product of the “copybook 
style” of school art. We wonder how 
many children must have felt utter 
defeat when they received a poor or 
failing grade in art for the simple 
reason that they could not copy a 
picture as well as others in the class. 
The copybooks were more of a con- 
venience than a real help in teaching. 
The busy teacher, with perhaps sev- 
eral other grades in the room, could 
easily assign a certain page to be 
copied, have a child pass out the 
drawing paper, and sometime later 
ask to have the drawings collected 
for grading. A truly sad picture — 
both the child’s product and that 
classroom situation! 

“I cant teach art because I don't 
know much about it myself.” The 
teacher who makes this statement is 
not expressing a tragedy, but a tre- 
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mendous challenge! Here is the 
opportunity for you to become con- 
vinced that creative art activity is 
a most wonderful way to contribute 
toward the total growth and develop- 
ment of your class. Don’t let your 
own weaknesses stand in your way. 
Set aside old standards to which you 
may be adhering. Begin to enjoy your 
children’s natural expression. Never 
be ashamed of their childish efforts. 
Older children, after being guided 
and taught basic principles of art 
which any teacher can and should 
know, often produce art products 
much beyond the teacher’s own abil- 
ity. Herein lies the teacher’s reward 
— knowing that your inspiration and 
help contributed toward the child’s 
own native ability, with which our 
Creator endowed him. We can now 
see that art is no longer a “frill” 
subject, but a real index to a child's 
growth and a mirror of his learning. 

“What shall I say it is in case my 
parents askP’ This question from a 
child at the close of an art lesson 
typifies modern art in the minds of 
many people. Teachers should never 
get the idea that the modern school 
art program consists in passing out 
paper and crayons or paint, and say- 
ing, “All right, draw!” Nothing could 
be farther from fact. Upper grade 
children need specific help from their 
teacher in these areas: 

1. Guidance in organizing activ- 

ities. 
2. Direction of all classwork. 
8. Instruction in correct use of ma- 
terials and techniques. 


4, Help for groups and individuals 
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as they work with their various 
areas and media of art. 

5. Explanation of processes re- 
quired in carrying out the dif- 
ferent parts of a project. 

6. Reteaching of techniques when- 
ever this is necessary. 


The most beneficial use of the art 
program comes when it is correlated 
and integrated with the other school 
subjects and carried out on a project 
basis. To be successful with this cor- 
relation, the teacher must be ready 
to accept child art, be ready and will- 
ing to inspire thinking in his pupils, 
and be able to control his class at all 
times, since a number of groups may 
be at work simultaneously in various 
parts of the classroom. Indeed, Chris- 
tian living in the school could be 
considered basic to all activities, be- 
cause only then will children respect 
one another’s individual ideas, co- 
operate in group planning and work, 
and evaluate one another’s God-given 
talents for doing certain phases of 
art work. 

“But my classroom is too small and 
crowded for such activity!” This com- 
mon lament of today’s overcrowded 
schools may or may not be a valid 
reason for pushing aside art in your 
upper-grade program. Let’s examine 
the situation. Is there actually no 
corner of your room where a large or 
small worktable may be placed? Is 
there no cabinet or shelf space what- 
ever available for art supplies? Is 
there absolutely no source of funds 
for the required art materials? It is 
doubtful that all of these questions 
could be answered by a plain “No” 
without any reservations. While it is 
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true that all these items and others 
contribute toward the total value of 
your art program, it is also known 
that very effective art education has 
been carried out in the upper grades 
of small schools where makeshift ar- 
rangements had to suffice for elabo- 
rate and expensive equipment. Among 
the helpful items to have at your 
disposal for an art program could be 
listed such things as: 

1. A worktable 

2. One or more art easels 

3. A cabinet for supplies 

4. A sink in or near the classroom 

5. Simple tools for manual arts 


Where these are lacking, the teacher 
has an additional challenge to his in- 
genuity. Why not enlist the help of 
your upper graders in building some 
of these items? This will add to the 
pride which they should already feel 
in their parochial school and at the 
same time train them for future proj- 
ects which they may want to do for 
their church and school as adult lay 
leaders. The problem of funds is 
often solved quite easily by charging 
a room or activity fee of $1.00 or 
$1.50 a year for the purchase of paper, 
paint, brushes, clay, and similar sup- 
plies. Usually, too, the local PTA 
stands ready and willing to give finan- 
cial assistance to any endeavor which 
will better the general school program 
of the parish. 

“How much time will all this 
takeP Our schedules are already too 
crowded.” These may well be the 
words of a principal who is properly 
concerned that all school subjects are 
taught in correct balance. While 
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speaking of, and agreeing upon, cor- 
rect balance, we must of necessity 
also realize that the art program also 
has its proper place in the upper- 
grade crowded schedule. It is dif_—i- 
cult to set down a rigid schedule 
which should be followed, since cor- 
related art may be taught every day 
in one week and not at all in another. 
A good balance would be an average 
of sixty to ninety minutes a week. 
Here it may well be noted that the 
teacher's enthusiasm is very con- 
tagious. If the teacher registers gen- 
uine interest in the work, the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm will mount in direct 
ratio. When this occurs, the teacher 
will find his older boys and girls giv- 
ing their own free time to individual 
and group work on their art projects 
—even doing reference work so that 
details of the project may be correct 
in every way! 

“How shall I begin?” Teacher, this 
is the most encouraging question of 
all, for it shows that you are willing 
to do your best to give these upper 
graders the well-rounded school pro- 
gram they should have and have a 
right to expect. To make the art 
program most effective, the whole 
school should adopt the system from 
kindergarten to eighth grade. Over 
a period of years this will train the 
children gradually in the basic tech- 
niques of art. Then follow a few 
simple suggestions such as these: 

1. Make up a check list of art activ- 
ities and areas which you feel 
your local circumstances will be 
able to handle in a year. (See 
list of art areas in LUTHERAN 
EpucatTion, June 1954, p. 477.) 
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. Plan a unit in a subject in which 


you are genuinely interested, 
since your enthusiasm must in- 
spire your pupils. 


. Decide upon the activities which 


you want your children to per- 
form in the unit. As a beginning, 
keep them simple, and experi- 
ment with them yourself pri- 
vately before asking the children 
to do them. 


. If children have never done 


group project work before, don't 
expect too much in results on 
their first attempt. Their skill in 
this field will steadily increase. 


. Be sure to have all supplies on 


hand. 


. Divide the class into committees 


to work on various parts of the 
project. Again emphasize Chris- 
tian living principles. Help chil- 
dren to discover each other’s 
special talents and make use of 
them. For better organization 
let each group elect a chairman 
who alone reports to you and 
secures the supplies and mate- 
rials for his group. 


. Guide and help the groups as 


they work. Like every subject, 
art must be taught. 


free films, pictures, and slides 


assist you in teaching the techniques 
of art. Don’t overlook free scrap ma- 
terials available from various factories 
in most communities. The items 
which are “scrap” to the factories 
often have many useful purposes in 
art classes. A long role of oil cloth 
placed over the desks which have 
been pushed together makes a con- 


venient worktable. A list of possible 
projects for upper graders in various 
subject areas could be most exhaus- 
tive, but here is a partial set of ideas 
to stimulate your own thinking: 


RELIGION — Crayon or tempera 
illustrations of a religion unit. 
Spatter-painted posters advertising 

a Christmas or Easter pageant. 

A relief map of the Holy Land 
made from mixture of flour, salt, 
and water. 

A diorama of a scene from the life 
of our Lord. 

Luther’s coat of arms cut from 
wood or styrofoam. 

A religious motto etched on copper. 
A mobile illustrating main doctrines 
of the Creed. 

Cellophane church windows. (See 
LUTHERAN EpucaTIon, March 1954, 
p- 328. ) 

A complete set of Lenten symbols. 


READING — Papier-maché puppets 
of book characters. 

Colored chalk illustrations from 
book reports. (Be sure to spray 
fixative over the chalk to retain 
original beauty. ) 
Soap carvings of people or animals 
from the books which have been 
read. 
Leather bookmarkers with tooled 
designs or mottoes. 
Linoleum block designs for book- 
plates to identify child’s personal 
library books. 


ARITHMETIC — Large designs com- 


posed entirely of geometric 
shapes. 
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Wooden squares and circles cut 
into fractional parts and labeled 
properly. 

Older children could make various 
counting devices from paper, card- 
board, or clay for use in primary 
grades. 


SOCIAL STUDIES — Crayon or char- 
coal illustrations of historical 
events. 

Relief map of places being studied. 
Diorama scenes of the life of a 
great historical person. 

Dioramas showing the growth of 
a certain area of our country — from 
wilderness to fort and on to a city. 
Indian designs on bracelets and 
belts using gimp braiding. 

Basket weaving as done by some 
early settlers. 

Soap carvings of outstanding build- 
ings and monuments of America. 


FOR A SCHOOL PARTY — Crepe- 
paper flowers, favors, and cen- 
terpieces. 


FOR A SCHOOL PLAY—A stage 
setting painted on cardboard or 
canvas done co-operatively, like 
a mural. 


As the children go about these and 
other projects, the teacher must re- 
member that an understanding of 
work being done is more important 
than artistic talent. A feeling of praise 
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and encouragement has a way of 
overcoming even the biggest ob- 
stacles. 

“Mr. ———, my committee has now 
completed the plans for our part in 
the project. We need several large 
sheets of plain drawing paper from 
the supply center for labeling the 
parts we have finished. We want 
Joan to draw the human figures be- 
cause she can do those best. Gerry 
can put the best perspective into 
landscapes; so he is doing that part. 
Jack volunteered to help Marie be- 
cause she has trouble doing animal 
figures. I think by tomorrow after- 
noon our scene will be completed.” 
Could this be one of your upper- 
grade boys or girls reporting to you 
on the progress of his or her group’s 
work? Are we encouraging our chil- 
dren in this way to know and create 
real art so that in future years our 
Lutheran Church may have at its 
disposal a number of good artists and 
architects of its own? If so, our chil- 
dren will be happier and more enthu- 
siastic upper graders, our classrooms 
will be more interesting places in 
which to work and study, our Lu- 
theran Church will be richer in in- 
terest and manpower, and the com- 
munities about us will be friendlier 
after seeing the work accomplished 
in our schools. In short, you will have 
the fifth “R” in your classroom! 


BaLAnce. — First of all, we must observe that in all these matters of human 
action the too little and the too much are alike ruinous, as we can see (to 
illustrate the spiritual by the natural) in matters of strength, and too much 
meat and drink and too little both alike destroy the health, but the fitting 
amount produces and preserves them. So, too, the man who takes his fill 
of every pleasure and abstains from none becomes a profligate, while he who 
shuns all becomes stolid and insusceptible. — ArisTOTLE. 
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Michigan Continues to Lead. — Congrat- 
ulations to Peace Lutheran School in Detroit, 
Mich., and to Holy Cross Congregation in 
Saginaw, Mich. Blanket memberships to 
the Lutheran Education Association were 
received from Mr. Walter H. Moeller, prin- 
cipal of Peace Lutheran School, and from 
Rev. Harold F. Krach of Holy Cross Church. 
The entire staff of eight teachers of Peace 
School in Detroit are participating in the 
LEA program. We hope we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting this active unit at the 
convention at River Forest this summer. 
A group of six parish workers are included 
in the Holy Cross membership. 


Certificate of Membership. — The execu- 
tive committee of the Lutheran Education 
Association has prepared a certificate of 
membership and, upon adoption of a reso- 
lution in the regular March meeting, has 
authorized all members of the Lutheran 
Education Association to apply for the 
certificate by writing to the LEA office in 
River Forest. All new members of the 
organization will receive a copy together 
with the membership card indicating par- 
ticipation in the program of the LEA. The 
purposes of the LEA memberships forms 
are to help publicize the professional organ- 
ization of Lutheran educators as well as to 
stimulate individual co-operation in the 
program and purposes of the association. 
Send for your copy today. 

A Pleasant Reminder.—The LEA-NLPTL 
convention will be held on the campus of 
Concordia Teachers College on August 5, 6, 
and 7. The financial secretary reports a 
brisk registration for the annual convention, 
and the executive committee is looking 
forward to one of its best convention pro- 
grams and crowds. 

For the sake of those who have not sub- 
mitted their registration card may we re- 
mind you that the entire package cost for 
the convention is eighteen dollars. This 
amount includes registration fees, housing, 
meals, and banquet. Check your April issue 


of LurneraN Epucation for details of the 
program, or consult the printed program 
which has been sent to individual members. 
Readers of this column who are not affiliated 
with the LEA are invited to send for a 
complete convention schedule by dropping 
a line to Lutheran Education Association, 
7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, Ill. 

The first event of the three-day schedule 
is a 7:00 P.M. Sunday, August 5, opening 
service in the quadrangle of Concordia 
Teachers College. The address will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Paul Lange, who has selected 
the topic “Building on Basic Principles in 
Christian Education.” The Sunday evening 
program will be followed by two hours of 
Christian fellowship in Concordia’s beautiful 
and spacious student union. The host for 
this event will be the PTL of Christ Lu- 
theran Church in Chicago. 

Under the general convention theme of 
“Train Up a Child” (Prov. 22:6) the formal 
program will open at 9:00 A. M. on Monday 
and continue through to Tuesday afternoon, 
closing at 4:00 P.M. with a devotion led 
by Pastor Harry N. Huxhold, board member 
of the Lutheran Education Association. 

The carefully planned agenda includes 
panel discussions, group discussions, as well 
as major addresses, and is geared to the 
interest of professional workers in the church 
as well as active laymen in the program 
of the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League. The convention will be held at 
a time following the regular summer school 
of Concordia Teachers College and will 
benefit by the total facilities of the college. 

It is not too late to mail your reservations 
to either the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League or the Lutheran Education 
Association, Concordia Teachers College, 
7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, Il]. Those 
who do not intend to participate in the 
entire program will find a most reasonable 
financial arrangement for the events at- 
tended, in addition to the regular registra- 
tion fee of $3.00. 
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Reading . . .— Members of the Lutheran 
Education Association. will soon have avail- 
able a collection of readings in the Lutheran 
philosophy of education. Drs. L. G. Bickel 
and Raymond F. Surburg of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., have col- 
laborated to gather and edit pertinent ar- 
ticles relating to purposes in Christian 
education. 

According to the foreword of the manu- 
script which is now being readied for pub- 
lication, the authors state: “This yearbook 
is designed to make a contribution toward 
a more complete understanding of the 
philosophy of education as The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod sees the issues. 
This purpose has been basic to the selection 
of readings. An attempt has been made to 
sample the literature in a variety of areas 
of education. 


“The reader will find some very adequate 
statements in some phases of education; 
others are treated in only a sketchy fashion. 
The volume has both the strength and 
weaknesses of this type of compilation. Lack 
of space has limited the selections severely. 
The length of some excellent contributions 
dictated their omission. 

“It is only fair to say that the editors did 
not find many articles in some rather vital 
areas. While it is true that the literature 
shows some discrepancies, it has become 
quite clear that the writers on Lutheran 
education in recent decades have been thor- 
oughly alive to the issues. The editors have 
become aware of the variety and depth of 
understanding displayed by the authors of 


the current issues in the field of education. 
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The positive and consistent tone in the lit- 
erature gives ample evidence that Lutheran 
educators have seen clearly the fundamental 
issues of Christian education. They have 
been alert to the contributions made by 
science and secular philosophy. They have 
been bold in their evaluation. They have 
proved all things and held on to that which 
is good. 

“The selections in the volume (the 1956 
LEA yearbook) are chosen from the educa- 
tion literature of the Missouri Synod from 
1930 to 1955, some of which are appearing 
in print in this volume for the first time. 

“It is true that much of the writing is 
somewhat inchoate. It requires a good deal 
of searching to find adequate statements in 
some areas of education. The fact that so 
far no concerted effort has been made to 
produce a unified statement of our philos- 
ophy of education has left the impression 
on some that we lack one. 


“There is need for a continuing study 
and analysis of current emphases in educa- 
tion. There is need for penetration in special 
areas. We have need for depth in those 
sections of the education scene where we 
have not been active and certainly not vocal. 

“It is the hope of the editors in presenting 
this volume on reading to the membership 
of the Lutheran Education Association and 
to the public that in addition to the intrinsic 
value of the content it may serve as a stim- 
ulus toward continuing in the production 
of articles in specific areas and a compre- 
hensive treatment of the philosophy of Lu- 
theran education for our time.” 


Our Contributors 
Watter Russ, editor, Bible Class Literature, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Joun STRIETELMEIER, professor, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Tuo. KueHnent, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Mary ELLEN Curistcav, continuity writer, Radio Station WSDR, Sterling, Ill. 
Mexvin Kiescuntck, principal, Zion Lutheran School, Glendale, Calif. 


Gunn C. Ernspanr, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Harorp H. Travtscu, principal, Trinity Lutheran School, Chicago, Ill. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: E. H. Deffner, Theodore Kuehnert, Daniel Poellot, Paul Roeder, Neelak 
S. Tjernagel, Leslie R. Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE CROSS AND THE COMMON MAN. By Herman W. Gockel. St. Louis: Concordia, 
1956. 155 pages. $2.00. 

One of the perennial problems which faces the Christian Church of the twentieth 
century is to avoid theological clichés. To be able to present the plan of salvation in the 
understandable language of the common man, of which there are so many, is our great 
concern today. 

“Mr. Hollywood” of our Lutheran Church succeeded admirably in The Cross and the 
Common Man in bringing the tremendous truths of God’s love in Christ Jesus to the 
attention of the individual human soul in dire need of faith in the forgiveness of sins 
through the blessed Lord Jesus Christ. 

This book should be read by all the children in the eighth grade attending our parochial 
and Sunday schools. Every school and Sunday school library should have it available. 
This book should also be read by all the Sunday school teachers for a better presentation 
of God’s divine truths of salvation. The church’s youth should read it and place the book 
in every public library throughout the land. This is a “once in a lifetime” book which 
can help remove the many blocks put in the way of the Holy Spirit’s work through faulty 
and wordy human presentation. 

We ought to open all stops in our publicity recommending the prayerful reading of 
The Cross and the Common Man. We recommend it highly to all. You will be closer to 
Christ after reading it. Pan 


WHY DELAY LUTHERAN UNION? 18 pages. 10 cents. 


WHY CLOSE COMMUNION? 4 pages. One cent. 
By Don Deffner, M.A., B.D., pastor, University Lutheran Chapel, 2918 Forest 
Avenue, Berkeley 5, Calif. 
In these two helpful tracts the author offers a clear and Scriptural treatment of two 
questions prominent in church affairs of our present time. He restates the Lutheran position 
and sheds light on points sometimes misunderstood or clouded by ignorance. __D. E. P. 


EDUCATION 
THE PATTERNS OF GOD’S TRUTH. Problems of Integration in Christian Education. 
By Frank E. Gaebelein. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 118 pages. $2.50. 


A discussion of the problem of Christian education from the point of view of integrating 
Scriptural truths and principles with all curricular and extracurricular activities of the school 
and with administration and student life. 
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The author proceeds from the premise that the Holy Scriptures and Christ are the 
source of all truth. Christian education attempts to convey that truth. That requires 
Christian teachers, regenerated persons who are living, active Christians. With such 
teachers Biblical truth is not merely theoretical, but it is linked with what they do, with 
everything they teach. 

The author continues discussing the integration of Scriptural truth with the various 
secular subjects. He contends that there is not a single subject in the curriculum which 
is not related to the fundamental truths. He illustrates this by showing the possibility of 
integrating the “hardest subject,” mathematics, with Christianity. He presents other inter- 
esting illustrations with major curricular areas, such as literature and the fine arts. 

Then he proceeds to the extracurricular progam and finally to the administrative func- 
tions of a school. He sees the need and the opportunity of a functioning true Christian 
education in all aspects and areas of educational endeavor. 

This book will prove stimulating reading for every Christian teacher. While it is cen- 
tered primarily on the college and on the college instructor, the principles discussed and 
illustrated apply to the elementary and secondary school and teacher as well. T.K. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. Marie Collins Swabey. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. x and 257 pages. $3.75. 

Judgment in History might have been a more apt title for this discussion of historical 
interpretation. It is a competent critique of historical methodologies, philosophies of 
history, and historical presuppositions. 

The author speaks capably on the subject of history as propaganda. The student 
of history will find this book a useful orientation and guide in the understanding of history. 
It might well be made required reading for the graduate student in history. N.S. T. 


Music 


FAVORITE HYMNS TO PLAY AND SING. By Loren R. Williams. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1955. 36 pages. $ .75. 

This collection of 36 simple piano arrangements of hymns and Gospel songs may be 
of use to some of our teachers who cannot handle the Lutheran Hymnal settings, even 
though only one third of the tunes in the present volume are found in the Hymnal. 
The majority of the arrangements are in the “easy” sharp and flat keys (G, D, F, Eb) 
and many in the key of C. L. R. Z. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


BIBLE PICTURE STORIES. By Lois Fisher. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1955. 30 pages. 
$1.50. 

Stories of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Balaam, Samson, Ruth, and David are presented for 
children seven or over. Humorous pen-and-ink sketches, touched up with red and blue 
crayon and supplemented with dignified notes in modern English, introduce the child to 
Biblical history in an entertaining manner. E. H.D. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
“THE SOCIAL STUDIES UNDER FIRE.” By C. W. Hunnicutt and Jean D. Grambs. 
The Elementary School Journal, January 1956, pages 210—216. 
The authors discuss a real problem which confronts the teacher of today. The social 
studies include primarily history, geography, and citizenship. Although these subjects have 
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been taught in the past, the objectives of teaching them are different today. The areas 
which the social studies cover are marked by drastic changes. Since the purpose of teach- 
ing these subjects is social adjustment of pupils or students, it is natural that the social 
studies be focused on the world of today. 

Social studies deal with realities which often reveal great distances between ideals and 
actuality. Thus, for example, pupils will note industrial and social progress in one section 
of a city or region and slums and poverty in an adjoining area. They will discuss contro- 
versial issues, such as racial segregation and labor or farm problems, and make evaluations. 
These and similar phases of instruction in social studies may bring sharp criticisms of the 
school and of the teacher in the community. 

How can and should the teacher meet such situations? The authors offer a number of 
suggestions. Among these are the following: (1) Gauge teaching to the level of pupil 
maturity; (2) consider the special needs and problems of the community; (3) in discussing 
controversial issues, let the goal of instruction be to furnish light rather than heat; (4) rec- 
ognize your own possible biases or blind spots; (5) get acquainted with your community, 
especially with the parents of your pupils. 

The authors come to the conclusion that the elementary school teacher needs a “rare 
breadth and depth of educational preparation” and that the four years of college training 
are not adequate to supply that need. Teachers must therefore continue their professional 
growth after their graduation through in-service training, which today is available to any- 
one interested in every section of our country. 


A timely and well written article. 


“THE STATUS OF YOUTH IN OUR CULTURES.” By Dr. Howard Y. McClusky. Edu- 
cation, December 1955, pages 206—209. 


The author, professor of educational psychology at the University of Michigan, interprets 
the impact of certain social trends on the position of youth and points out what bearing 
this has on the schools of today. 


By comparison with earlier times he points to the change in the producer-consumer 
role of youth. Formerly young people were important producers, but today the abolition 
of child labor and the enforcement of school attendance laws have barred youth from the 
labor market. At the same time the consumer role of young people is increasing, for the 
level of expenditures for their food, clothing, education, and recreation has risen with 
our standard of living. 


There is a remarkable change in the face-to-face relationship of youth with older 
people today as compared with previous generations. Today, especially in our metropolitan 
areas, the wage eamer is separated from the residence of his family, and there is less in- 
timate interaction between parents and children. Furthermore, our mobility of population 
no longer keeps uncles and aunts and other adult relatives in direct contact with youth 
in their kinship. 

As a result of these changing conditions age segregation has developed. Organizations 
of young people have given rise to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, and other 
youth groups, with special recreational programs. All of this points to the fact that we 
are developing in our culture a subculture for youth. 

In our youth problem the author sees a great challenge to the school, and he concludes 
his discussion with the following comment: “The school should finally come to grips with 
the facts of social change. It should not worship a change or be overwhelmed by a change 
as change. But it should raise fundamental questions about who changes what, how, and 
to what ends. It should seek to guide the quality and direction of change toward goals 


of truth, beauty, and goodness in contexts which have meaning to youth and the culture 
of which they are a part.” Ake 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Religious Drama Festival. — To familiar- 
ize students and public with drama as 
a form of religious expression and presenta- 
tion of Christian truth, the Seminary Ly- 
ceum Committee sponsored a_ Religious 
Drama Festival March 16, 17, and 18. 

In the opening lecture on March 16, “The 
Place of Drama in the Church,” Dr. Piep- 
korn pointed out that from the beginning 
drama was the child of religion, but that 
through the centuries this child had become 
a prodigal, and that it is up to the church 
to win back this child and use it as a means 
to express its message. On the same pro- 
gram Mr. Alan Richardson, leader of a 
highly successful church drama group in 
a St. Louis suburb, described his experiences. 

The following day clinics dealing with the 
technical aspects of drama, production, act- 
ing, directing, and play selection, were held. 
Conducting these clinics were members of 
the Valparaiso University drama and speech 
faculty, Dr. Vera T. Hahn, Van Kussrow, 
and Alex Flett. Prof. John Pfitzer of the 
Seminary faculty also participated. 

A symposium on “Is Drama an Art?” was 
also on the program. Dr. Hahn, Mr. Kuss- 
row, and Mr. Allen Hanson (of St. Louis 
University ) made up the symposium panel. 

Highlight on each of the three nights of 
the festival was Guenther Rutenborn’s sur- 
realistic play The Sign of Jonah. Its message 
of personal responsibility for sin was power- 
fully portrayed by a stellar cast and super- 
lative performances. 

A reading of Dr. Faustus by a group from 
Washington University climaxed the festi- 
val’s activities. Those desiring the entire 
proceedings of the festival, containing copies 
of the lectures delivered, may obtain them 
by writing the Seminary Lyceum Com- 
mittee. 


Lutheran Educators Convene. — During 
the Easter recess, the Second University 
Assembly, sponsored jointly by the Lutheran 
Academy for Scholarship and the Student 
Service Commission, was held on the Sem- 
inary campus. 

Educators, scholars, leaders, and _busi- 
nessmen from all over the United States 
participated in the lectures and panels. 
General theme for the assembly was: “The 
Role of the Lutheran Instructor and Stu- 
dent Pastor in Training Lutheran Students 
for Effective Postgraduate Christian Living.” 

Panels were held discussing the following 
topics: “The Natural Sciences and Revealed 
Religion,” “The Dilemmas of the Christian 
in Business and Industry,” “The Dilemmas 
of the Christian in Government Service.” 

Lecture topics included: “What Vocations 
Our Lutheran Students Are Training For 
and Why —a Sociological Inquiry,” “The 
Christian Witness of the Lutheran Instructor 
on a Secular Campus,” and “The Lutheran 
Faculty Fellowship on the Secular Campus.” 

Dr. Arndt Bound for Europe. — Dr. Wil- 
liam Arndt has been requested by Synod’s 
Board for European Affairs to go to Cam- 
bridge University in England to study the 
possibility of setting up a ministerial train- 
ing program for our Lutheran churches 
there. The establishment of a Lutheran 
House of Studies at Cambridge University 
is being explored. He expects to leave at 
the end of April and will be gone until 
January of 1957. 

Seminary Chorus Sings in Festival. — On 
April 8 the Seminary Chorus participated in 
the first Lutheran Collegiate Music Festival 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. The event was spon- 
sored by Concordia College in Fort Wayne. 

Participating in the program were choirs 
from synodical schools in Springfield, Saint 
Louis, River Forest, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, 
and the choir from Valparaiso University. 
Although these schools have frequently met 
for athletic events, this was the first time 
they have united for a musical program. 
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Brief Items. — Among faculty members 
who took part in Religious Emphasis Week 
recently were Dr. Richard Caemmerer, who 
participated at Missouri University in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and Dr. Gilbert Thiele at 
Oklahoma University at Stillwater, Okla. 

The number of volumes presently in 
Pritzlaff Memorial Library has increased to 
56,826, Librarian Edgar Krentz has an- 
nounced. Books checked out in January 
1956 numbered 3,367, an increase of 60% 
over the comparable period last year, when 
2,107 books were checked out. These fig- 
ures, incidentally, do not include the use of 
books in the reading room or on the reserve 
shelves. In the last three years over 11,000 
new volumes have been added to the library 
collection, and accessions are currently aver- 
aging approximately 375 a month. At the 
end of March a special display of some of 
the library’s rarer books was on exhibition 
at the Concordia Historical Institute. In- 
cluded in the display were 15 volumes 
printed before 1500, two manuscript cal- 
endars for the year 1400, and a large 
number of books from the Reformation 
Period. 

This spring marked the appearance of 
a new journal, Koinonia, published by the 
Mission Society of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. Purpose of the new journal is to 
strengthen the ties within the family of 
synodical Lutheran seminaries throughout 
the world. It is to serve as the journal sum- 
marized in its first issue, “for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Cantata Chorus.— The Cantata Chorus, 
consisting of 175 voices, presented Brahms’ 
Requiem and God’s Own Time Is Best 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, on Sunday, 
March 18, in the college gymnasium. The 
production was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Carl L. Waldschmidt. The chorus 
was accompanied by an orchestra recruited 
from the student body and the Oak Park- 


River Forest community. 


Spring Graduation. — The only graduate 
at the close of the winter quarter was 
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Elmer Groth, a third-year student from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He has accepted an 
assignment to teach at Manistee, Mich., for 
the remainder of the school year. 


Fellowship Banquet.— The men’s club 
and women’s auxiliary held their annual 
fellowship banquet Saturday, March 10, in 
the gymnasium. “Partners or Patrons” was 
the topic of the speaker for the evening, the 
Rev. John E. Herrmann of St. Louis, Stew- 
ardship Counselor of our Synod. 

Schmieding Begins Sabbatical. — Dr. Al- 
fred Schmieding, professor of education and 
psychology, started on his Sabbatical leave 
at the beginning of the spring quarter. 
He will continue to be on leave through 
the fall quarter of 1956. Dr. Schmieding 
intends to spend part of his time at the 
University of Minnesota, where he will par- 
ticipate in a research project which will 
evaluate psychology and psychiatry from 
a Christian point of view. He stated that 
“A publication helpful to Christian coun- 
selors is planned as a result of this research.” 
The remainder of his leave will be divided 
between travel and laying the foundation 
for a publication in the area of infant, child, 
and youth from an educational psychology 
point of view. 

Delegates to Washington Seminar.— Four 
delegates from the student body attended 
the 1956 Lutheran Student Seminar in 
Washington, D.C., during Holy Week. 
They were among many Lutheran students 
from theological seminaries, deaconess- 
training schools, colleges, and universities 
who traveled to the nation’s capital to ob- 
serve the Federal Government in operation, 
to discuss current issues, and to clarify the 
relationship of Christian leaders to govern- 
ment in a democracy. The Washington 
Seminar is sponsored by Synod’s Department 
of Public Relations and the Division of 
Public Relations of the National Lutheran 
Council. 


ConcorpiIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

Alumni Project. — According to Glenn 
Einspahr, director of public relations, 
alumni have decided to underwrite the 
major portion of the cost necessary to air- 
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condition the library. Last summer an 
alumnus wishing to remain anonymous con- 
tributed a substantial gift to the college for 
this purpose, and the gift undoubtedly 
marked the beginning of the project. 


Faculty Members Attend Meetings. — 
Dr. Martin J. Maehr attended meetings early 
in March of the Advisory Committee to the 
Board for Higher Education, which dis- 
cussed educational tests and measurements 
for Lutheran colleges and secondary schools. 

President Zimmerman and Paul Nesper, 
principal of Concordia High School, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in Chicago early in April. 

Mr. Nesper and Prof. Walter Hardt of 
Concordia High School attended the annual 
meeting of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools held at Walther Lutheran 
High School in Melrose Park, Ill., early 
in April. 

Dr. Paul A. Zimmerman was one of the 
eighteen guest speakers participating in the 
Religious Emphasis Week of the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence. The Religious Em- 
phasis Week was sponsored by the Student 
Religion Council of the University and 
featured the theme “Is This Your Life?” 

Paul Rosel, professor of music, played 
a dedicatory concert on a new Wicks organ 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in St. Joseph, 
Mo., early in March. Mr. Rosel designed 
the organ for the congregation. 

Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, professor of music 
and education, presented a half-hour tele- 
vision program on March 29 on the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska station, KUON-TV 
Channel 12. Dr. Stelzer appears on the 
regularly scheduled program entitled “The 
Visiting Professor.” He lectured and dem- 
onstrated tools of psychology. 


Teachers Conference. — Approximately 
90 Lutheran Teachers of the Southern Ne- 
braska District began their three-day annual 
Holy Week conference at Concordia on 
Monday, March 26. Prof. A. M. Ahlschwede, 
dean of Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., 
addressed the conference on “Professional- 
ism Among Lutheran Teachers.” An in- 
teresting feature on the conference program 
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was a parent panel discussion on the topic 
“The Good Teacher.” 


CPH Dinner. — Graduates and supply 
students of Concordia were guests at a 
dinner on March 22, given by Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. The group 
was acquainted with the work of our pub- 
lishing house and its publications of special 
interest to beginning teachers. Representing 
Concordia Publishing House were Gary and 
Ed Klammer in charge of sales and music 
and the Rev. V. Growcock, audio-visual 
director. 

School Addition Dedicated. — Dedication 
ceremonies for the new addition to St. John’s 
Lutheran School were held on Sunday, 
April 8. Dr. J. W. Behnken was the speaker. 

Construction was begun in 1954. The 
$163,000 addition to the school, which also 
serves as the training school for Concordia, 
provides four additional classrooms, a gym- 
nasium-auditorium, offices, lunch room, and 
kitchen space. This increases the room 
capacity of the school to nine rooms and 
a library. 

Observation corridors are provided with 
mirror-pane glass, which enables observing 
students to see pupils and teachers in action 
without disturbance. Conduit has also been 
installed for later closed-circuit television to 
be used at the college. 


CoNncoRDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Diamond Jubilee Service. — Anniversary 
activities of the current school year culmi- 
nated on April 22 in a mass jubilee service 
held in the college gymnasium. Dr. Arnold 
H. Grumm of Fargo, N. Dak., Vice-President 
of Synod and a member of Concordia’s 
Class of 1912, delivered the festival sermon. 
President Walter W. Stuenkel was in charge 
of the service. 

New Administration Building. — Concor- 
dia’s new administration building was dedi- 
cated on March 18. The dedicatory sermon 
was delivered by Rev. John E. Herrmann, 
St. Louis, Mo., Stewardship Counselor of 
Synod. President Walter W. Stuenkel 
served as liturgist. Rev. Herbert W. Bax- 
mann, President of the South Wisconsin 
District and chairman of the Board of Con- 
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trol of Concordia College, was in charge of 
the rite of dedication. The college chorus 
sang under the direction of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers. 

The new structure was erected at a cost 
of $125,000, with funds appropriated from 
the “Conquest for Christ” collection. The 
first floor has the offices of the president, 
the president’s secretary, the dean, the regis- 
trar, and the business manager, as well as 
the general office and mailroom, a small 
conference room, a workroom, the vault, 
and a reception lobby. The second floor has 
ten faculty offices, a conference room, a 
ladies’ lounge, and two classrooms. Archi- 
tects of Edgar A. Stubenrauch and Asso- 


ciates, Sheboygan, Wis., designed the 
building. 
Third Academic Conwocation. — On 


March 13 Mr. Eugene Wengert, Milwaukee 
attorney and prominent Lutheran layman, 
spoke on “Caesar or Christ.” His address 
was the principal feature of the third in 
a series of four academic convocations spon- 
sored by the Anniversary Academic Com- 
mittee in observance of Concordia’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

“Special significance attaches to Mr. Wen- 
gert’s appearance on this program,” said 
President Stuenkel. “His presence in a 
group of illustrious lecturers in our aca- 
demic convocation series emphasizes not 
only that the Lutheran Church is a layman’s 
church but also that its laymen are capable 
of analyzing and discussing great issues and 
acute problems confronting modern man. 
It has been a pleasure to welcome Mr. Wen- 
gert to this series as an alumnus (’07), 
as a devoted and understanding friend of 
Synod’s educational program, and as an 
authority in his field. We are grateful for 
the profundity and the wealth of material 
in his lecture and for the substantial con- 
tribution he has made to modern theological 
and political thought.” 

Mr. Wengert served on the Board for 
Higher Education from 1929 to 1947. He 
prepared the original draft of that portion 
of the Synodical Handbook dealing with 
synodical colleges and seminaries. A former 
district attorney, Mr. Wengert at 70 still 
maintains active law practice and is in 
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_frequent demand as a speaker on legal and 


political topics. 

Dr. Paul M. Bretscher of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., on April 11 delivered 
the fourth academic convocation lecture in 
the series arranged by the Academic Com- 
mittee. 


Recruitment for River Forest.— On the 
evening of Sunday, March 11, the Con- 
cordia Teachers College Choir sang in Mil- 
waukee’s Pabst Theater, under the direction 
of Prof. Victor Hildner. In the afternoon 
the singers gathered in the new student 
union of Concordia’s Pritzlaff Hall to pro- 
vide information and entertainment for 
young people interested in enrolling in 
River Forest. “This is another instance,” 
said Professor Hildner, “that demonstrates 
the recruitment value of concert tours by 
our college choruses. We are grateful to 
our Milwaukee hosts for the use of their 
facilities and for making it possible for us 
to interview prospective students.” 


Swimmers’ Activities. —Dean William C. 
Ackmann announced that during the course 
of the current school year 471 Red Cross 
certificates have been issued to students 
achieving various levels and types of skills 
in Concordia’s swimming program. The 
program has been officially accredited by 
the American Red Cross. Awards have been 
given in the following seven divisions: 
beginner, intermediate, swimmer, junior life 
saving, senior life saving, advanced swim- 
mer, water safety instructorship. Several 
students have received more than one award. 
Mr. Ackmann stated that the total number 
of awards conferred would reach 500 by 
the end of the school year. Pool facilities 
are available to Milwaukee pastors and 
school teachers. 


Chapel Speakers. —On March 2, Rev. 
Elmer Witt, 42, executive secretary of the 
International Walther League, delivered the 
sermon in the morning chapel service. He 
visited our campus in the interest of the 
Walther League society newly formed in 
Wunder Dormitory under the direction of 
President Stuenkel. Interesting displays in 
the classroom building featured the work 
of the Walther League. 

On March 23, the Rev. Theodore F. 
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Nickel, ’23, of Chicago, Vice-President of 
the Northern Illinois District, spoke in the 
morning chapel service on “Sola Scriptura, 
Sola gratia, Sola fide.” In the afternoon 
he addressed the college ladies’ aid, serving 
in the place of Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, 
whose illness had prevented his coming. 


Staff Changes. — Interesting instructional 
assistance for the German department was 
obtained by President Stuenkel in the per- 
son of Miss Hedwig Scherhans, formerly of 
the American Consulate in Berlin. Miss 
Scherhans, who came to this country six 
months ago, has had a rich background of 
teaching experience. She is helping to fill 
vacancies caused by the recent death of 
Dr. Paul Koehneke and by the current 
absence of Dr. John F. Sullivan, who is in 
Berlin on a Fulbright scholarship. 

Some of the religion courses of Prof. E. M. 
Plass are being taught by Dr. G. Chr. Barth, 
former Concordia president and now living 
in retirement. Professor Plass, who under- 
went a serious heart operation in Philadel- 
phia several weeks ago, is back in Mil- 
waukee and is expected to resume teaching 
activities before the end of this school year. 


Concorp1A COLLEGE 
St. Paun, MINN. 


Ahlschwede Accepts Call. — Prof. A. M. 
Ahlschwede, dean of Concordia College, 
St. Paul, Minn., has accepted the call as 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Higher Education, with offices in 
St. Louis. Professor Ahlschwede came to 
Concordia in 1949 to serve as high school 
principal, and in the fall of 1955 he became 
dean of the college. The Concordia family 
will greatly miss Dean Ahlschwede, as he 
has been a leader and friend in many ways. 


Choral Club Tour. — The 69-voice Con- 
cordia College Choral Club, under the 
direction of Prof. H. W. Otte, undertook 
its annual spring tour from March 23 to 30 
to congregations in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota. The concerts consisted of 
songs depicting the entire church year, with 
emphasis on the Lenten and Easter seasons. 

Scholarships. — A scholarship committee 
has been appointed to aid in the distribu- 
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tion of an increasingly large number of 
scholarships. The Aid Association for Lu- 
therans has set aside $1,000 for this pur- 
pose. In addition, there are the Barthel 
Legacy of $150, the North Central Minne- 
sota Lutheran Laymen’s League award of 
$200, the Concordia Guild award of $100, 
and the large grants-in-aid distributed by 
the Minnesota District and Synod itself. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Banquet and Dinner.— On February 25 
a combination homecoming and athletic 
banquet was staged by the “C” Club. This 
was the first homecoming held at Concordia, 
and we were gratified by the number of 
alumni who returned for the evening. After 
the banquet the alumni played the college 
team in basketball. 

All the students of the Pacific Zone of the 
LLL were treated to a dinner. Mr. Schoen, 
a member of our church in Hillsboro, picked 
up the tab for the evening’s expense. The 
purpose of the get-together was to bind 
these students closer together as friends and 
encourage them to bring other students to 
Concordia. 

Speakers for Closing Exercises. — Our 
faculty chose Dr. Leonard Ritzman, assistant 
chief of medical service at the Veterans 
Hospital and a prominent Lutheran layman, 
as commencement speaker. Dr. Ritzman was 
graduated from Valparaiso University and 
then took his medical training at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. He has been 
practicing medicine since 1945. Two of 
those years were spent in England working 
in cardiac research. Dr. Ritzman’s wife is 
likewise an M. D., who studied at Valparaiso 
and Washington University. 

The Rev. Vernon Bryant of Edmonds, 
Wash., was selected by the graduates to be 
their baccalaureate speaker. Pastor Bryant 
entered the ministry by colloquy after 
studying at Concordia, Portland, and the 
seminary. Before that he was a bank official. 

Changes in Teaching Staff. — Prof. Paul 
Harms, head of the English and speech 
department, has decided to accept the call 
to the Senior College. He will finish the 
present school year and spend the following 
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year doing work for an advanced degree 
at some Midwestern university. 

The Rev. Donald Larsen of Spokane, 
Wash., has been asked to fill the vacancy 
in the English department created by Prof. 
Paul Harms’ leaving. No decision has been 
reached by him at this time. Two new men 
have also been asked to serve on the faculty 
beginning next September. Mr. Gerald Vis- 
ser, who at present is teaching at St. Louis 
Lutheran High, has been called to teach 
Science and Physical Education. Mr. Paul 
Thielo, graduating from St. Louis Seminary 
this spring, has been requested to assist in 
the teaching of religion and social studies. 
Mr. Thielo spent his vicarage at Concordia 
as instructor-housemaster. 


Scholarship Notice. — Concordia has been 
notified by the Aid Association for Lu- 
therans that we shall receive one thousand 
dollars in scholarships for students who 
meet special qualifications in the 1956—57 
school year. 


Students Assist in Fund Raising. —In 
order to raise money for the new girls’ 
dormitory, which is to be built this spring, 
the students of Concordia have organized 
two workdays. On these days the students 
will hire out their services to churches and 
individuals. The proceeds from their work 
will be turned over to the girls’ dormitory 
fund. 

At the present time it looks as if the first 
unit of the girls’ dormitory will be begun 
very soon. Although the District solicitation 
has not yet been completed, we may receive 
approximately $30,000 from the District to 
begin the work. 


LuTHERAN CoNncorRDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Chorus Tour. — Concordia’s Chapel 
(mixed) Chorus toured the congregations 
of Southwest Texas. It also performed on 
a TV program at Corpus Christi. 


Scholarships. — A number of scholarships 
amounting to $2,062.50 were made available 
from six sources for men and women pre- 
paring for service in the church, by the 
following donors: The Corinthian Bible 
Class of Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
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in Dallas ($200, for men); the Coastal 
Bend LLL Zone ($100, for men); the Lone 
Star LLL, two scholarships of $100 each 
for men or women; the Central Texas Wal- 
ther League, $62.50, for a man; the Ergo- 
nian Society of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Wharton, three scholarships of $150 each 
for men; by a trustee of an estate who 
prefers to remain anonymous, six scholar- 
ships of $200 each to young women. 

Chapel Sermonets.—It has become a 
feature with our Austin Concordia to invite 
pastors of our Lutheran churches in and 
around Austin to address the college family 
at the devotional period on a Friday morn- 
ing, the Chapel Chorus adding to the 
beauty of those periods of worship by 
rendering choice sacred songs. During the 
sessions of the college of presidents of 
Synod’s institutions and representatives of 
the Board for Higher Education, the student 
body had the privilege of listening to Pres. 
Paul Zimmerman of Seward and Dr. Martin 
J. Neeb. Later, during the evangelistic 
services conducted by our Austin congre- 
gations, the Rev. Oswald Waech of St. Louis 
and the Rev. Richard Jahn of Little Rock, 
Ark., occupied the chapel pulpit. 


Concorpia COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 

Follow-up of Springfield Conference. — 
Under the direction of several students and 
the dean of students, Erich A. von Fange, 
the student body met for a series of buzz 
sessions and reports to make practical use 
of the ideas gained at the recent Lutheran 
Student Government Conference at Spring- 
field, Ill. Specific recommendations are 
currently being channeled through the stu- 
dent council for action by the faculty. The 
ideas were grouped into twelve topics, 
representing all phases of student life. 

Testing Program. — Students participated 
in another testing program in early spring, 
which included intelligence tests and the 
school and college ability test. The latter 
test was required by the Alberta Ministry 
of Education. 

Scholarship Funds. — Our college has 
been included in the AAL scholarship pro- 
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gram, according to an announcement by 
President Walter M. Wangerin. Mr. LeRoy 
Stohlman, president of the Aid Association 
for Lutherans, stated that the amount of 
$1,000 will be available for worthy college 
students to assist them in completing their 
studies. 
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Special Campus Events. —In late April, 
Concordia was host to a mass choir concert 
consisting of a large number of Alberta 
Lutheran choirs, conducted by Dr. A. H. 
Schwermann. On the same day the Con- 
cordia Guild held its spring Shower Day 
on the campus. 


PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STATISTICS 


NortH AMERICA 
Lutheran Synods Year Schools Teachers Enrollment 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 1955: 1,195 3,975 119,170 
Joint Synod of Wis. and Other States. 1955: 204 628 20,393 
Slovak Lutheran Synod __._ 1955: 2 5 120 
Synodical Conference of North America Totals: 1,401 4,608 139,683 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod _______. —- 1955: 14 18 250 
ALC (not incl. 30 kindergartens) ______ 1955: 38 113 2,851 
Augustana Lutheran Synod —___. 1954: 2 3(est.) 75(est. ) 
United Lutheran Church _ 1954; 3 5(est.) 100(est. ) 
Non-Synodical Conf. Lutheran Synods ___ _ Totals: 43 121 3,026 
All Lutheran Synods _...__.__-___..__ Totals: 1,444 4,729 142,709 
Other Protestant Denominations 
National Union of Christian Schools _____- 1955: 187 1,286 35,793 
(Incl. high school grades ) 
National Ass’n of Christian Schools __.. _- 1955: 130 620 12,492 (754) 
(Incl. high school grades ) 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church #1955: 13 
Mennonite Church 22 = = 5 — 1954: 64 170 4,229 
Hpiccopal Church 22°52 8 se = *1955: 300 plus 
Seventh-day Adventists ________________- 1953: 1,011 1,818 35,785 
Baptist Churches, Los Angeles area only *1954: 25 
Rie ee se oe ee ## 1951: 17 
Presbyterians: 2 mee LON: 26 
Other Protestant Churches —_-._------ Total: 1,773 
Motalasechoolsslisted sees 3,217 
Lutheran schools, all synods ____________-_------- _ 1,444 (44.9% of total) 


Synodical Conference Lutheran schools 
Missouri Synod Lutheran schools —-_.- 


Missouri Synod has 82.7% of all Lutheran schools, 
and 85.3% of all Synodical Conference schools 


* Further statistics pending. 
*# Reported by National Council. 


____ 1,401 (48.5% of total) 
__.. 1,195 (37.1% of total) 
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OUR LUTHERAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The development of Lutheran high 
schools, especially during the past decade, 
is very encouraging. It marks a significant 
progress in the educational endeavors of 
our church. 

The following statistical overview shows 
the size of enrollment and teaching staff 
during the past three years of fifteen high 
schools within the Synodical Conference, 
exclusive of those connected with the synod- 
ical colleges. The data here presented were 
secured, upon our request, by Dr. Paul W. 


Year 


ScHOOL Founded 


Appleton, Wis. 
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Lange, principal of the Lutheran High 
School in St. Louis. The editors, and we 
are confident our readers likewise, appreciate 
the efforts of Dr. Lange to provide these 
interesting data. 

The reader will note that in each of the 
following schools the present enrollment ex- 
ceeds the school’s capacity: Chicago North, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee (Wis. 
Synod), and St. Louis; while the enrollment 
in Fort Wayne has reached the school’s 
capacity. 

Chicago North and St. Louis especially 
feel the pressure of limited facilities to ac- 
commodate increasing enrollments. The 


Enrollment and Teaching Staff 
1954 


Staff Capacity 


Fox Valley Luth. High School 1953 1 53.3 121 6 150 
Chicago, Ill. 

Luther High School North _. 1954 514 OT 699 29 S31 - 32 600 
Chicago, Ill. 

Luther High School South _. 1951 415 19 530) 23 650 26 850 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Lutheran High School 1948 442 25 433 24 416 5923 750 
Denver, Colo. 

Lutheran High School ___._ 1955 76 4 
Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Lutheran High School 1944 472 19 510 20 523 20 385 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Lutheran High School _.. 1925 152 8 150 8 154, 40 420 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Concordia Luth. High School. 1935 440 20 461 21 475 22 475 
Houston, Tex. 

Lutheran High School ___._ 1949 192 P =: 216 P 240 12 he 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lutheran High School -__._. 1953 108 7 188 Ill 252 15 200 
Melrose Park, Ill. 

Walther Lutheran High School 1954 138 8 235 13 600 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Mo. Synod ) 

Lutheran High School __... 1903 1007 35 1121 40 806 35 1500** 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Wis. Synod) 

Lutheran High School __... 1955 361 15 350 
Racine, Wis. 

Lutheran High School 22 1943 316 15 296 15 oot) 15 350 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lutheran High School -_. 1946 625° 31 690 33 760 34 650 

Ota seco 4751 207 5485 235 6227 282 


* Only data on hand at this writin, 


** Combined school of Missouri at “Wisconsin synods till 1955. 
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Chicago school expects to have twelve ad- 
ditional classrooms and a combination cafe- 
teria and auditorium by September 1957. 
St. Louis plans to have two new buildings in 
different parts of the metropolitan area by 
1957. These buildings are to house fresh- 
men and sophomore students, while junior 
and senior students are to be accommodated 
in the facilities of the school’s present 
location. 

In Los Angeles a building program is 
under way to provide thirteen additional 
classrooms and several laboratories. For the 
Milwaukee school (Wis. Synod) an expan- 
sion is contemplated to provide for 600 
students. Detroit plans to erect two schools, 
on the West and East Side respectively. 
Fort Wayne, which has reached its limit and 
anticipates an increased enrollment, plans an 
addition of six classrooms by the coming 
fall. 

Denver, which opened its high school this 
past fall, expects to complete the first wing 
of its new building by September. An en- 
rollment of 200 is expected within the next 
two years. The Cleveland school is faced 
with the problem of relocation, and the pos- 
sibility of erecting two new schools is being 
studied. Because of necessary expansion or 
relocation, construction of new buildings is 
under way or is being planned also for the 
following schools: Appleton, Wis.; Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; and Milwaukee, Wis. (Mo. 
Synod). 

The interest in Lutheran secondary edu- 
cation is highly gratifying. The expansion 
of our educational program to the secondary 
level may in no small measure be attributed 
to the development of specialized and in- 
tensified teacher training in our Lutheran 
Church, which in the Missouri Synod next 
year, 1957, will reach its centennial mile- 
stone. The development is evidence that 
our Christians realize that Christian educa- 
tion and training need to be continued be- 
yond the elementary school level. Besides, 
our synodical colleges for the training of 
workers in the church find in an increasing 
measure our Lutheran high schools to be 
sources for the recruitment of students, of 
young men and women, who want to dedi- 
cate themselves for service in building the 
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kingdom as future pastors and teachers in 
their church. 

May God continue to bless our Lutheran 
high schools. T.K. 


PROGRESS 


The Washington Post and Times-Herald 
conducted a survey to discover the effects 
of racial integration in the schools of the 
District of Columbia. Among its findings 
were these: 

Where student bodies have no more than 
one Negro to every three white pupils, 
parents and teachers alike extol the “suc- 
cess” of integration. Where former ll- 
white schools now have a majority of Negro 
students, school officials admit to serious 
problems. 

Integration has worked with fewer hitches 
in grade schools than in junior or senior 
high schools. 

Teachers of racially mixed classes have to 
work harder to counter what they describe 
as “the impact of a child’s home back- 
ground.” 

School officers of both races are fearful 
of criticism of teachers of the other race 
to avoid hurt feelings. 

There has been almost complete accept- 
ance of Negro teachers by white parents 
and children as well as white teachers. 

Integration has brought about a greater 
interest in the schools by all parents. Post- 
integration school hearings, they say, have 
brought large turnouts of parents asking for 
new projects “to benefit all children.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Good News. — The June crop of teachers 
will number about 96,000. This is a 10 per 


cent increase over last year. 


Increasing the Income. — Over 40 per 
cent of the wives in the United States work 
away from home during the first year after 
marriage. 

Good and Bad. — Four reasons why 
people feel schools have improved in recent 
years are: (1) improved curriculums, (2) 
better-prepared teachers, (3) better facili- 
ties and instructional aids, (4) improved 
teaching methods. Two areas of defection 
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are — 3 R’s are not stressed enough, disci- 
pline is poorer. 

Worth of Words. — The sheer bulk of 
printed materials is so great, people are 
turning from words to images and pictures. 
This is the opinion of Francis H. Taylor, 
director of the Worcester, Mass., museum 
of art. Mr. Taylor estimates that one min- 
ute of motion picture is worth 30 minutes 
of discussion or speech. 

Up Again. — S. M. Brownell, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, reports that enroll- 
ments in the public and private schools 
and colleges were approximately 1,657,000 
higher in the fall of 1955 than the year 
before. There was an increase of 1,300,000 
in the elementary grades, 258,000 in the 
high schools, and 99,000 in the colleges and 
universities. The total enrollment is now 
39,557,000. 

Unfortunate. — A study made of the 
teacher candidates in thirty-one states re- 
veals that only 65.8 per cent of them went 
into teaching. 

Too Bad. — More than 900,000 children 
are attending school on half-day sessions. 

Horrible. —In 1941 one out of 340 
teachers held a_ substandard certificate. 
Now the ratio is one in 14. 

More Dollars.— The average classroom 
teacher now receives $4,000 annually. This 
is the equivalent of 2,082 prewar dollars. 

Teachers Will Be Busy. — More than four 
million babies were born in 1955. 

What Is Your Attendance? — The average 
classroom in the elementary and secondary 
schools of our country has 27 children. 

More than Expected. — The $29,267,000 
appropriation for vocational education is 
$2,767,000 more than was requested by the 
Budget Bureau. 

This Is Final. — The justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court are unanimous in _ their 
belief that segregation must end in all 
public institutions of higher learning. 

Continuous Progression. — Dearborn, 
Mich., will consolidate its first three years 
of school offerings into a primary block. 
Dearborn thus continues a trend in ele- 
mentary education which has been going 
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on for two decades. In the primary block 
children are not promoted each year, but 
remain with the same teacher (usually) 
until mature enough to proceed into the 
fourth grade. Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
among the many communities extolling the 
benefits of such organization. 

High School Is a Must. — Within the 
past 40 years the proportion of children 
who graduate from high school has increased 
more than five times. 

Foreign Language. — All eighth graders 
at Ascension Lutheran School, St. Louis, 
Mo., who are not members of the school 
band study German. Pupils in Grades 5 
to 7 may elect to join the class. The class 
meets every Tuesday afternoon for a period 
of 45 minutes. 

Why is a foreign language taught? It 
conditions pupils for a future academic ex- 
perience. It nurtures interest in foreign 
language. It is a wholesome learning expe- 
rience, especially in a world where human 
relationships will increase. 

Should Be Good. — Superintendents Ger- 
nand and Schnabel of the Central District 
have announced a teachers workshop for 
August 22—24. “The Teaching of Reli- 
gion” and “Physical Education in Lutheran 
Schools” are the topics. 

Conference News. — The Central Illinois 
Lutheran Teachers Conference met for three 
days during the week following Easter. 
Exegesis of the early chapters of Genesis, 
the social studies program, and teaching 
science were the major topics. The con- 
ference met at Beardstown, Ill. 

Progress. — A sketch of the Walter A. 
Maier Memorial High School, Los Angeles, 
as it will appear demonstrates that faith 


yields magnificent results. There are 42 


congregations in the high school association. 
A J. Freitag is the principal. 

Cornerstone Laying.—The cornerstone 
of Denver’s new Lutheran high school was 
laid on January 22, 1956. The first unit 
will include six classrooms. 

Thank You. — The Lutheran teachers sin- 
cerely appreciate Youth Profile, the Walther 
League’s newsletter to them. It is a very 
informative and interesting publication. 


